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THE STREET GANG 

ONE OF LAST YEAR’S 
BEST DEEDS 

The Something Good That is in 
All of Us 

HOW TO GET AT IT 

A correspondent sends its ibis story of one 
of the good things done last year, full of hope 
for social workers in our towns this year. • 

One man did a fine thing in Glasgow 
last year. He changed two street gangs 
from bad to good. x 

The street gang menace is very serious 
in many cities today. Groups of young 
men who have no work, and have got 
into the habit of drifting about the 
streets, will form the nisei yes into a 
gang, aipl pick quarrels with rival 
gangs, and in the fights that follow worse 
things than fists arc used. , 

We must not be too much depressed 
about this. ID very Age lias had its idle 
young men, but they have changed their 
names and' methods in different cen¬ 
turies. Elizabethan pamphleteers wrote 
about them Ilogarth painted them, 
Gay wrote an opera about them, Dickens 
put them into his novels. 

The Stickers ot Glasgow 

, Still, wc must: not sit down and say 
that the world can never be made better, 
and the Rev J. Cameron Pcddie, whose 
work lies in a very poor part of Glasgow, 
has made two street gangs better. 

lie must have said to himself that 
there is something good in everything, ! 
and the good thing about the street! 
gang, is loyally. So instead of trying ; 
to break up the gangs he set out to bind i 
them together. He got a gang called : 
the Southside Slickers to form a club, ! 
and the whole gang, numbering 107, j 
now meet for boxing, football, and : 
concerts instead of street fighting. Each 
Sticker pays twopence a week when he 
has a job, and a penny when he draws 
unemployment pay. 

Bon Accords Join Up 

Another gang called the Bon Accords 
saw that the Stickers were getting much 
more fun out of life, and decided to join 
them. The two gangs do not mean to 
fight again, except in self-defence, and 
they have made two magistrates their 
honorary leaders, Tt is hoped other 
gangs will take up the idea, and, instead, 
of working .together to harry the police, 
will work together to make their clubs 
famous for good sportsmanship. 

So one man has done a great thing 
for his city, and other people 1 may 
realise why they have failed. Perhaps 
they have gone to a member of a gang 
and tried to make him leave it to join 
a respectable organisation. 'Without 
realising it they have tried to make him 
a traitor. Mr Peddie, who urged the 
gangsters to bo still more, loyal to the 
gang, had the. success that usually 
comes from appealing to what is best- 
in every man. 


S port In Winter 



Switzerland —A merry party on toboggans photographed from the sleigh which is pulling 
them to tho slopes for an exciting morning’s sport. 



England—-Snow sports in England are rare, but there aro many other winter pastimes. 
Here we cce attackers and defenders racing after the ball in a Rugby match. 


SPECIE BY SPECK 
OUR BUILDINGS GO 

THE FUMES FROM A 
POWER STATION ' 

Sulphuric Acid That Eats Away 
the Face ot Stone 

NEW WAYS AND OLD ABBEYS 

The L.G.C. has been protesting 
against the extension of the Fulham 
‘generating station, and this possibility 
of adding pollution. 1 to the air of London 
has * boon discussed before the Elec¬ 
tricity Commissioners. - 

In the ordinary way the 750,000 tons 
of coal which will be' burned each year 
at the new station would add 7500 tons 
of sulphur to the air. 

What the Chemist Claimed 

• The consulting chemist of the Borough 
Council claimed that a new apparatus 
now working at Fulham would eliminate 
all the sulphur fumes by treating the 
gases with- water on the lines of tho 
Modavc system for tlic removal of dust 
He also considered that this would 
enable the millions of cubic feet of 
carbon dioxide and other gases dis¬ 
charged by the chimneys daily to pierco 
any fog and be adequately diluted with 
the air. 

Sir Frank Baines, giving evidence for 
the L.C.C., stated that the injury caused 
by smoke pollution of the air had greatly 
increased in recent years. He showed 
photographs revealing the fact that an 
eighth of an inch of Portland stone of 
modern buildings in Whitehall has 
decayed in the last 14 years, owing 
largely to the Lots Road power station. 
Another photograph showed that letter¬ 
ing on a war memorial in a country 
place near Stafford had been entirely 
eaten away in six : years by the sul¬ 
phuric acid carried by the wind from the 
factories of the towns. 

An Alarming Prospect 

Sir Frank Baines reminded the com¬ 
missioners that over a period of years 
it will cost a million pounds to repair 
the damage caused to the Houses of 
Parliament. Another alarming fact is. 
that such old historic buildings as 
Byland and Ricvaulx Abbeys in York¬ 
shire are perishing. These abbeys are 
over 20 miles from the nearest industrial 
centre, and though they had resisted 
wind and weather for five hundred years 
with little injury to their fabric they were 
today being destroyed by sulphuric acid 
at a rapid rate. 

There is no doubt that the position 
is an alarming one. The annual con¬ 
sumption of coal in London is almost 
20 million tons, from which 200,000 
tons of sulphur are poured into our air. 
If wc could all develop gas and electric 
fires in.our homes and eliminate the 
sulphuric acid from tho chimneys of 
factories~ and generating stations how 
much happier should wc be. 
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THE PERSIAN COMES 
TO PICCADILLY 

TREASURES FROM THE 
SHAH’S COUNTRY 
The Show at Burlington House 
That Everybody is Going to See 

AGE-OLD BEAUTY 

Soon fill the Yvorlcl will be passing 
through the doors of Burlington House 
to see the treasures of Persian Art which- 
have been brought together there.. 

The entrance has bben built up with 
pillars and arches to recall the archi¬ 
tecture of the Great Mosque of . Shall 
Abbas at Isfahan and other glories 
which the builders reared over and over 
again from the ashes into which in¬ 
vaders plunged this ancient land, 

Medes and Persians 

This exhibition shows above all other 
things-, the indestructibility of beauty. 
The kingdom of the Medes and Persians 
suffered the assaults of the Greeks and 
the Turks ; the Arabs overwhelmed it; 
the Mongols laid it in ruins; 

But the Persian art in the column and 
the cupola of the architect, in woven 
textiles and painted tiles, in painting 
and in illuminated , manuscript, in 
pottery and in metal work, survived. 

It went on and on, ever’raising beauty 
from the dust. Its artists and.craftsmen 
were carried into captivity* They 
became exiles in Bagdad and Damascus. 
They wandered to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. They, travelled as far 
West as" Morocco and Spain. 

Wherever they went they carried their 
skill with them, sowing its products in 
the lands of bondage. Like a vase that 
has been shattered the fragments' have 
been pieced together again—-and the 
scent of the roses clings to it still. And 
the restored work of art is exhibited, in 
London—which was a collection of 
hovels of mud and wattle when the 
Persians were first, raising their temples 
and palaces. 

Sasanids and Parthians 

Here are to be seen the wares which 
flic Persian potter made when the 
Sasanid kings had replaced the Par¬ 
thians : here, too, are examples which 
‘show how the potter was influenced by 
the Greek decorators as well as by the 
Chinese moulders. 

Then arrive the motives of Egypt 
and the early Islamic conquerors, and 
the coloured and lustred glazes of 
Rliages, the great home of Persian 
pottery which the troops of Genghis 
Khan laid in ruins. It is from tlic ruins 
that they have been recovered. 

This pottery pictures more than any¬ 
thing else the rise and fall and restoration 
of Persia and its art, but it is only a 
very small part of the treasure of the 
exhibition. The lovely painted and 
illuminated manuscripts and the minia¬ 
tures are to the eye of all but the expert 
far more astonishing and beautiful. 

From the Sultan’s Library 

They come later in Persian art and 
history. Some of them, lent by the 
. Turkish Government, were in the private 
library of the Sultan at Constantinople, 
and have only been seen hitherto by 
Europeans as a favour. These belong 
to the 12th century. The most magni¬ 
ficent examples apart from these are 
contemporary with the great Shah 
Abbas of Persia and with the Tudor 
monarchs of England. 

Then there are the wondrous carpets, 
and before them and contemporary 
with them arc the tissues of silk and 
woven materials and the whole range 
of textiles. Before them also was the 
goldsmith’s work, the crowning achieve¬ 
ment of Persian art. , 

Then also came the dishes and ewers 
and candlesticks of silver and dama¬ 
scened and inlaid iron and bronze. These 
and other masterpieces have survived, 
and are enduring because of their 
imperishable beauty. 


THE SHABBY OLD 
BOOK 

AND THE BOOK IN ITS 
BEAUTIFUL COVER 

An Aesop Fable Comes True 
at the Sale of a Library 

FINE FEATHERS AND 
FINE BIRDS 

. When Birkenhead’s library was sold 

people were surprised to hear that the 
ten thousand beautiful volumes only 
brought six thousand pounds. 

And now a connoisseur tells us why no 
great prices were offered for first editions 
of Scott, Byron, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
George Eliot. - . 

These precious old books had been 
taken out of their, shabby covers and 
dressed in beautiful modern bindings. 
They glittered in gilt, in polished calf, 
and in red morocco; they were as 
handsome as parakeets and macaws; 
they were covered by the finest craftsmen 
of the day ; but they were not in the 
original condition. Therefore they lost 
most of their value. Fine feathers do not 
make fine -birds. 

The Waverley of 1814 

There were 74 volumes of Sir Walter 
Scott which fctfched 90 guineas al¬ 
together. All the novels had been 
rebound in “ full yellow polished calf 
extra.’* If they had not been rebound, 
one of them alone, the Waverley of 
1814, would have fetched anything up to 
jfiooo, and Talcs of My Landlord might 
have sold for ^1420, as a set did sell in 
July. As for Lord Byron, tricked out in 
new red morocco, his 28 volumes fetched 
42 guineas altogether, instead of 42 
guineas each. And so the tale goes on. 

There seems to be a moral here, but 
wc are not sure of it. It may be that 
rich men should consult connoisseurs 
before they restore old houses and 
furniture and books. Or it may be tliat 
only genuine men, like genuine covers, 
have any value. 

We come back to Aesop: Fine 
feathers do not make fine birds. 


THE HORSE’S FRIEND 

A very kind lady is to have the very 
memorial which she would have chosen. 

She was Miss A. M. E. Cole, of whom 
it may be said that she spent her. life 
in trying to help worn-out horses. Wliat 
particularly distressed her was the 
shipping of old horses abroad to be 
slaughtered. It is alleged that the 
horses suffer much from hunger, thirst, 
and rough usage before they are killed 
across the Channel, but now a great deal 
of that suffering is to be saved. A Home 
for Old Horses is to be founded as Miss 
Col e ’ s memorial. 

There is a large repository in London 
where old horses are brought for .ship¬ 
ping abroad. Miss Cole’s fellow-workers 
intend to rent a field and stables near 
London, and use it as a home for horses 
bought at the repository. The animals 
will be given a few days of rest, kindness, 
and good food, and then killed with a 
humane killer. The carcases will after¬ 
wards be shipped abroad. 

Such a Home cannot hope to save all 
horses from fear and suffering, but it 
can save a goodly number. 


THE DONOR OF CHATHAM 
HOUSE 

‘ A well-known Canadian engineer and 
philanthropist, Colonel Reuben Leonard, 
has passed away. 

It was lie who some years ago bought 
Chatham House in St James's Square, 
the home of the first William Pitt, and 
gave it to- the Royal Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs. This excellent organi¬ 
sation was founded in 1919 by members 
of. the Paris Peace Conference for the 
study of international questions, and 
Colonel Leonard's gift has greatly 
increased the value of its services, 


REMBRANDT’S DEBTS 

ODD TURN OF FORTUNE’S 
WHEEL 

Cancelling the Bankruptcy of a 
Great Immortal 

THE HONOUR OF THE FAMILY 

Anybody who looked at that portrait 
by Rembrandt in our National Gallery 
of an old Dutch lady on whom he lias 
conferred immortality might be excused 
for forgetting that , Rembrandt ^ was 
something else besides the greatest of 
Dutch painters, ’ • ; -W 

This jolly burgher of Amsterdam 
loved his work best of all, but he loyed 
his friends, and good living, and,beauti¬ 
ful furniture, and his ,open-handcdncss 
cost him .more than he. could .afford.; 

Then hard times came. Holland and 
England were at war, and the tulip¬ 
growing business was a failure. The 
debts swelled. The payments for Rem¬ 
brandt’s portraits grew smaller, for one 
of those fashionable young painters. 
Van Dyck, began to cat into the older 
master’s prices. 

Beauty Beyond Price 

To cut the sad story short, Rem¬ 
brandt went bankrupt. He worked 
harder than ever to pay off the debts, 
but as a bankrupt he died. A bankrupt 
he is still! 

Docs not that seem- absurd when all 
the world is in debt to him to an extent 
which can never be measured, for beauty 
beyond price ? 

The world is right in thinking Rem¬ 
brandt's Debt is nothing beside his 
immortal Credit; yet, as he was an up¬ 
right man to whom the thought of his 
bankruptcy was a grief, and though he 
j can never know what we think of him 
now, perhaps the world owes it to him 
to remove the stigma on his memory. 

It is more than likely that the world 
in general would not have thought it 
necessary, but a descendant of the 
Rembrandt family thinks otherwise. 
He is a student of Utrecht University, 
and he is taking legal steps to have the 
bankruptcy annulled. 

It has taken 150 years for this happy 
thought to descend on Holland, but 
there is something charming and appro¬ 
priate in it. It is the last word of praise 
that the world, which has lavished so 
many praises on Rembrandt the painter, 
can give to Rembrandt the man. 

Posterity’s Harvest 

The story is another reminder that 
often posterity reaps a golden harvest 
where genius has sown in sorrow and 
poverty. None of the Old Masters 
whose pictures arc so precious today 
was ever a rich man ; some were desper¬ 
ately poor. The profit very often is not 
to the benefactor but to those he benefits, 
generation after generation and age after 
age. Shakespeare’s works brought hint 
practically nothing in direct payment, 
lie-handed them over, as they were 
written, to the theatrical company of 
which he was a member, and took only 
his share of the profits earned by the 
company as a whole. 

Oliver Goldsmith was desperately in 
debt at the time of his death ; Scott died 
in the midst of a struggle with over¬ 
whelming financial disaster ; Edmund 
Spenser died at starvation point; Milton 
was glad to sell Paradise Lost for a few 
pounds. Yet the labours of these men 
alone, enriching the world with works of 
genius, have maintained whole indus¬ 
tries, actors, printers, publishers, book¬ 
sellers, and so on. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Domodossola . . Do-mo-dos-so lah 

Hadramaut . . . Ilah-drah-mawt 

Isfahan .', « . . . Is-fah-hahn 

Merapi.. Mer-ah-pe 


POT-LUCK IN EGYPT 

GOLD AND SILVER COME 
TUMBLING OUT 

Precious Things Found in a 
Little Slum 

HOW THEY RECOGNISED 
A LADY 

Treasures come to light in unexpected 
places, and the excavators of the 
Egyptian Exploration Society at Tcl-el- 
Aiiiarna had a wonderful surprise when 
they emptied a jar found in the yard pf a 
Tiny slum last month. 

They were excavating merely to study 
tlie plan of an ancient town, with no 
hope of valuable finds, when a jar lying 
on its side was discovered. The work¬ 
men reluctantly began to move it when, 
flashing in the bright sunlight, out fell 
ingot after ingot of gold, rings and bars 
of silver, and finally a little silver figure 
of a' Hittitc god wearing a gold cap. 
Some old robber must have hidden his 
ill-gotten gains in this unlikely place. 

One Discovery Helps Another 

Another interesting find at Tel-cl- 
Amarna is a beautifully-painted lime¬ 
stone head of the wife of Tutankhamen. 
We know who she is in a very curious 
way. Mr Pendlebury, the director of 
the exploration, recognises her from her 
portrait on the back of Tutankhamen’s 
chair found in his, tomb a few years 
ago ! So one discovery helps another 
and ancient history pieces itself together. 

A further instance of this occurred in a 
rich man's house close by. The position 
of the furniture revealed to the eye of an 
expert who had studied the explorations 
in Crete that the rich man was no 
orderly Egyptian, but a more artistic 
Greek of the Aegean Age, who, in true 
national style, kept on having his 
bathroom plastered and replastered. 
When he planted trees in his grounds 
he set them out in that disorder which 
true order gives, instead 1 of in the stiff 
Egyptian rows. This Aegean merchant 
had evidently settled in the land, for a 
little Egyptian chapel stood amid his 
grove of trees. 

THE TOUCH OF NATURE 
A Kindly Thought for King Zog 

One touch of Nature makes 

the zvhole world kin. 

The Royal Horticultural Society the 
other day decided to send a sum of 
money to King Zog of Albania, and ask 
him to use it for those who lost their 
homes in the earthquake there. 

On the Albanian hills grow lovely 
Alpine plants, and many an English 
flower-lover has gone collecting there. 
The Albanian peasants are kindly folk, 
and have often made foreigners welcome 
to their little homes. Now that these 
good people arc in distress English 
flower-lovers feel that a time has come 
when they can show their gratitude. 

It was Plautus who said long ago that, 
“if you do anything well, gratitude* is 
lighter than a feather,” but the world lias 
become more gracious and more grateful 
since his day. 


Things Said 

I am prepared*to struggle for peace on 
Earth until my last breath. M Briand 

If more money were spent on; educa¬ 
tion less would be needed for dimity. 
Prince George 

We make constitutions by day, and 
your hospitality ruins them by . night. 

Maharaja of Ahvar, Round-Table Delegate 

On the arrival platform at Pija : a 
notice directing you to return at once to 
Beautiful Buxton in Lovely Derbyshire. 

Mr John Gibbon" 
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The Alps • Queensland • England • Chicago • The Veld 


Skimming Over the Water—The world’s record speod for outboard motor-boats, over 51 On the Veld—An animal-lover touring through Africa by car was fortunate enough to securs 
miles art hour, has been set up by Mr Charles Harrison at Cowes. He did this twice, having this remarkable picture of a herd of gnu galloping across the veld. The gnu, which is a,i 
been disqualified on the first occasion because Ids engine was not fitted with a silencer. antelope, differs from all other antelopes in having a heavy head and neck. 



In Mid-Air—Only flying can be compared a3 an exhilarating In Dry Dock—Workmen using 20-foot paint brushes The Tree-Climbers—Aboriginals of Kenilworth In Queensland 
pastime with such a ski jump a3 thi9 one at Arosa, Switzerland, on the hull of the Aqultania In dock at Southampton- are here giving a demonstration of prowess as tree-climber3. 



A London Nocturne—The water in one of the basins in Trafalgar Square and the lights In A Chicago Giant—The proportions of this immense Chicago building appear to lessen its 
the surrounding buildings combine to make a fine picture of this night soene in London. height, though if it were in London it would be regarded a3 a skyscraper. 
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How We Found a 
Monkey-on-a-Stick 


4 ___ 

IN TOUCH WITH 
FAR-OFF PLACES 

SCIENCE OPENING-UP 
THE WAY 

Wireless and Flying Advances 
in Australia 

SOMETHING NEW FOR 
MOTHER TO DO. 

Eighteen months ago My Magazine 
gave an account of the remarkable flying 
scheme by which the Queensland Aerial 
Service is carrying medical treatment to 
the remoter backlands of Australia. 

The initiation of this fine work was 
undertaken by the Australian. Inland 
■ Mission, which is organised by tlie 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches. 
Over wide areas thinly-scattered s people 
were entirely beyond the reach of medical 
aid. In the rainy season they might, in 
some, parts, be cut off from communica^ 
tion with tlie rest of the world by the 

- flooded rivers. . 

The Flying Doctor 

/ So eventually it was arranged that 
there should always be a specially-fitted 
;■ plane, ready to carry a. flying .doctor to 
.• certain of the. flying centres—a . plane 
r which would carry a nurse as Well as the 
doctor, and bring patients, comfortably 
to a,hospital if need*be. This work has 
. .grown into a, magnificent success. The 
Juhe issue of the. Qantas Gazette reports 
/ that in the previous 'month the Inland 
Mission's Flying.;.Db.ctor had flown, in 
! . response to various calls for liis help, 

- a total distance of 3582 miles. * 

When this.. wonderful . wprlc : was 
sketched in My Magazine 1 §. months ago 
the great difficulty in the way of. an 

v extended service was the inability of 

v i isolated people to' send forth a call for 
. help wlicrc no telephone was within. 

reach,, for, .owing td the great distances, 
only the chief farming stations have 
telephones.' Now,, ill a large measure, 
that difficulty lias been overcome, and 
the way iii" which it lias been surmounted 
is one of the.. most won derful and 
romantic steps in aerial progress. 

. The Central Radio Station 

The Inland Mission saw the necessity 

- for providing isolated households with 
both wireless receivers, and transmitters. 
A central radio station was established, 
and ■ receiving sets operating from dry 
cells were installed in the homes, but 
what about -power for transmission ?. 

The answer is that:sets,were designed 
powered by a small generator driven by 
pedals mounted in a bicycle frame. The 
\vavc-lcngth of the transmitter is crystal- 
controlled, and so is fixed. When a 
call is to be sent out the operator 
(usually the mother of the family) sits 
in the saddle and pedals as hard as 
possible. When the generator has 
gathered speed a tiny glow-lamp in the 
aerial circuit shows that she may switch 
on and begin to transmit. 

This she does by Morse, very slowly. 
Before her is .a large chart on the wall 
above the . set showing the lettering of 
the Morse, and by incans of this she keys 
.out lief* message. 

Overcoming a Difficulty 

In this way She may .send the message 
in Morse very slowly; but reading 
Morse as it is received requires practice. 
The difficulty is overcome by the central 
station at Cloncurry replying by wire¬ 
less telephone. Thus the inexperienced 
operator sends out the call in dots and 
dashes, but hears the reply in her head¬ 
phones in spoken words. 

Any home equipped with an Inland 
Mission transmitter can, in case of 
accident or serious illness, get into touch 
with the central station at very short 
notice, and the aerial ambulance, or the 
doctor, can be sent. 

Flying combined with wireless has 
taken a more practical form in the 
remoter parts of Australia than perhaps 
anywhere else in the world. 


YY/e must all be sorry for Santa Claus 
™ sometimes, for his is a hard world. 
Many things children have loved' to. 
play with for a hundred years are 
played with no more; and when a child 
cries out for one, or a mother would 
like her child to have the toys of her 
own day, the toy is not to be found. 

It was for a child in a town overlooking 
the Channel that a Monkcy-on-a-Stick 
was wanted, and Santa Claus was told 
as long ago as last summer. 

Then it was . that Santa. Claus ap¬ 
pealed to ihc Editor of the C.N. “ I 
want a Monkey-on-a-Stick,” he said. 
And the Editor undertook to find one. 

Tic sent to Carnages, where we go 
for pins or tops or elephants, but 
Carnages had not -a Monkey-on-a-Stick. 
Nor had Harrods. After the big shops 
the messengers, tried the small ones, 
but nowhere was the Monkcy-on-a- 


out came the first Monkey-on-a-Stick 
to be found in London ! 

It was ‘ a sorrowful-looking thing, 
apparently made from little bits of 
firewood cut with a knife, crudely 
painted, and with a monkey’s head 
made of something too brittle to touch. 
It worked very badly, and the head dis¬ 
appeared between the arms just when 
the monkey should have crowned its 
triumph by reaching the top. Though 
it looks well enough in our photograph 
it was a very poor specimen of the 
monkey that once delighted the world 
of children. 

Still, it was something. A Scout, a 
knife, a bit of stick, a box of paints, 
and a very good copy could be made of 
this. Five shillings for a lad who .would 
copy this. The lad was found ; it would 
be a nice little job for the week-end. .. 

Then there happened a very curious 


1 Prisoners Out 
on Holiday 

An Idea From Moscow 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

MydcarC.N., 

I recently read in your columns an 
account of a man who got himself sent 
to prison in order to get two free moals. 

It was found that he had secured these 
meals under false pretences. He was 
then sent to prison for 84 more free 
meals. This piece of topsy-turvy ism 
made me think of the prison I. recently 
visited in Moscow. : 

It was a rather dirty prison and 
extraordinarily smelly; much dirtier 
and smellier than the model prison in 
Peking which I had visited the month 
before ; but some things about it were 
quite good. ' 

The men had not only to go to school 
and. learn ; they, had also to do useful 
work. For this work they were paid 
wages, and'from their wages they were 
obliged to pay 25 per cent for their board. 
They were not locked in their cells, but 
could move freely about the building. 
They had a theatrical club and an or¬ 
chestra for giving entertainmentsand, 
best of all, they had a yearly holiday. 
Peasants were sent back to tlic land lor 
three months each year, and others had 
a week in which they might do as they 
pleased. They were put on their honour to 
go ajnd come without a guard, and sp 
far only one man hadjhied- to escape. 1 
The 500 men in'.this prison were 
ordinary, not political criminals. A 
serious effort is made; to reform them 
into ■ useful citizens .and workers during 
the three .years, which is tlie maximum 
sentence to this particular .institulibn.j 

/ . ’ A Traveller : 

KINDNESS BY WIRELESS 
Engineers Who.Think of Us 

Wireless engineers who attend to the 
sending of business messages show great 
consideration to Ui^seiof ns who listen-in. 

The great power required to send long- 
(1 istance ihessages Aypnld indeed spoil inir 
reception were, it not - for the. measures 
taken to avoid interference. : . ' 

Some, of t fc hc very powerful broadcast¬ 
ing stations now being elected are find¬ 
ing the sanife’heed;; they'are havin" to 
take special care f o avoief overwhelming 
the..smaller stations near, The effect of 
tlie big*stations is known as blanketing, 
and a new kind of aerial’has been in¬ 
vented by Dr Conrad, of the .Westing- 
house Electric Company, consisting of 
eight vertical ahtenhae set iii a small 
circle which have the effect of sending 
the signals up into the sky to' the Heavi¬ 
side layer, from which it is reflected to 
long-distance home receivers. By. send¬ 
ing the signals sky-high it is possible to 
prevent them from interfering with 
stations a hundred miles round about. 


60 POETS OF THE WAR 

An Anthology of War Poets. With Introduc¬ 
tion by Edmund Blunden (Collins 6s). 

If we are to have war books let them 
be noble onc.s—dike this. 

Thtfmuckrakcrs of the war have gone, 
and will soon, let us hope, be forgotten ; 
here are sixty poets of the war, chosen 
for us by Mr Frederick Brcreton and 
introduced to 11s by Mr^ Ednfuml 
Blunden, who left us something of that 
fearful time that will live beqapse : it 
deserves to live. 

The Great War was hardly a place for 
poets, and \vc must all feel something 
of the poignancy of these four lines:* ■? 

Here’s an end’of my Art, 1 
I must die and l know it, 

With battle murder at my heart: 

Sad death for a poet. 

Yet the war in Mr Bhmclen's opinion 
(and lie was there) produced tlic greatest 
number of poets that any war has;done, 
and among the volumes recording;their 
legacy to English literature this deserves 
an honoured place. 





V • • 


The Box of Toys in which wo found the Monkey ;, on the right the Kensington Monkey 


Stick which every child in England had 
before the war, the monkey that would 
run up the stick arid over the top and 
back again. 

Now Christmas was near, and the 
rcport' to Santa Claus was nearly due. 
The Editor summoned to his aid a friend 
who rarely fails. “ Five shillings for a 
Monkcy-on-a-§tick/’ he said. 

She went down East. She scoured 
the little shops where progress does not 
come so fast; perhaps there might be 
lurking thereabouts a few monkeys from 
the olden days. Here and there an old 
woman thought she had one, but lo ! 
it was not there. Most of them shook 
their heads and sa*id “ Such things arc 
not'made now.” 

The C.N. messenger invaded, the 
wholesale warehouse. Tkerc r were toys 
from lloor to ceiling, toys on string, toys 
of wood and wool and metal, animals, 
farmyards, railways, motor-cars, aero¬ 
planes, Noah’s Arks, and zoos, sticks 
without monkeys and,monkeys without 
sticks, but never tlic two together. 

A Great Moment 

Then it was that a great moment 
came. Somebody* remembered a five- 
shilling box of toys which did contain 
a Monkey-on-a-Stick. The heart of the 
C.N. messenger beat high. The boxes 
were found and opened, and there before 
the eyes of this generation lay, snug in 
the five shilling box of toys, a Jack-in - 
tlie-Box and not a monkey . 

The C.N, messenger could have wept 
as she turned again for London Town. 
She was wondering how long her C.N. 
optimism would . hold out when she 
saw a shop which she had not tried. 
The woman had not seen a Monkey-on- 
a-Stick for years, but high up on a' 
shelf were some old boxes seeming to 
belong to other days. They were two- 
shilling boxes of toys, and there were 
two of them. Would the woman mind 
opening 011c ? She did not mind.. 
She opened one and out came a Monkey- 
on-a-Stick, broken. Would she try. the 
other, box ? She would, she did, and 


thing. An hour or two after this a: 
letter reached the Editor from Kensing¬ 
ton, from a lady who reads Arthur: 
Mee’s Monthly. She bad read there in 
the Christmas Number a sentence tlic 
Editor had forgotten. It was this r' 

A little child can no longer buy a 
Monkey-on-a-Stick 7 he must wait for. 
someone lo buy him a bicycle. 

A Little Shop in Kensington 

The thought of' this struck the 
Kensington lady as curious, and , she 
too began seeking for a Monkcy-on-a- 
Stick. She spent day after day visit¬ 
ing tlic Stores, and $lie failed as the, C.N. 
hacl failed. Then one day she passed 
down Holland Street in Kensington 
and saw a little shop crowded with de¬ 
lightful wooden toys. Never was such 
a shop. There was a farmyard with 
gravel paths and seeds that would 
really grow. There was a ‘Noah’s Ark 
that Noah himself would have recog¬ 
nised. There were splendid animals 
cut in wood representing all parts of 
the Empire. There was the best collec¬ 
tion of wooden birds she had ever seen, 
puffins and penguins and storks and 
flamingoes enough to make a happy 
Christmas merely lo look at. 'There 
was the jollies! brown monkey sit¬ 
ting down, aild (thanks be to these good 
Pomona people, these makers of good 
English toys) there was the * best 
Monkey-on-a-Stick that ever was seen, 
a shilling plain, eighteen pence coloured. 

The lady of Kensington, delighted 
with her discovery, bought one and 
went home, arriving there lo find that 
the monkey had slipped out of her bag l 
But she sent the catalogue of the 
Pomona toys to the Editor of the C.N. 
In it was a picture of the Monkey. 

The end of it all is that Santa Claus 
did get his Monkey-on-a-Stick, and it 
reached in clue season the little fellow 
by the sea. There it will give great 
fun, we know; but never can it give such 
inn to him as it gave to all of us in trying 
to find it.. We wish the Monkcy-on-a- 
Stick a very happy New Year. 
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A POET AT A DINNER 


EMIGRATION ALMOST 


REAL WAGES RISING 


DROWNING A HAMLET 


His Inspiration From a Cripples 
Feast 

It';was a happy arrangement when 
that fine poet Mr J 31 unden was present 
at the Treloar dinner to the crippled 
; children of London. 

Mr B 1 unden has taken for the sub¬ 
jects of his poems shepherds and 
wagoners, scenes from the war, life in 
Japan ; but after that evening he could 
not help writing a poem on that dinner 
. at which Mayor and Alderman and 
Usher bright appeared " with robes and 
jewels out of a fairy story." 

.. Then to his inind there came back the 
great Londoners of other days. Dick 
Whittington walked once more in the 
1 City he loved. “ ’ ” ; 

Here walks the shade of Whittington in bliss ; 
O greatness and good nature, still you thrive. 
( thank my God, Charles Lamb is still alive 
In these new Londoners; they shall not miss 
The crown of life; here’s Coram, Dickens, Hood, 
Christmas and Christ profoundly understood. 

All who love London will thank the 
; poet who saw the great men from the 
past back again. 

AUSTRALIA RECOVERING 
A Gaod Step Forward 

Australia’s credit has risen with a 
big bound! 

C.N. readers will remember that a 
crisis arose about the repayment of a 
loan while the Prime Minister was at 
the Imperial Conference. The Acting- 
Treasurer, Mr Lyons, defied the Labour 
Party and called on his countrymen to 
subscribe to a new loan of £28,000,000 
with which to repay the old one. 

1, The patriotism of the Australians has 

risen to the occasion, and in spite of 
their financial difficulties over 100,000 
of them have subscribed the money 
i required in a very short space of time. 

This evidence of faith in Australia 
by Australians has aroused the admira¬ 
tion .of »lhe whole Empire, and it is a real 
advance in financial recovery. 


STOPPED 

An Unfortunate Position 

Unfortunately for, Old Europe, at the’ 
very time when emigration would assist 
it, because of bad trade the New World 
does not want immigrants. 

. The reason for this is that the new 
countries, like the old ones, are also' 
greatly depressed. Therefore they de¬ 
sire'to keep people out at a time when 
Europe is most anxious to part with her 
surplus population. 

, Sq.it comes about that in the.first 
nine months of 1930 the number of 
people migrating from the United 
Kingdom was only 27,152 more than 
the people coming home. So in 1930 
emigration nearly ceased. 

It is a very serious feature of the bad 
trade of the present time, 


AN EPIC OF THE FROZEN 
NORTH 

Pitying the sparrow's fall , 

Keep safe our birdmen all. 

Two sm*vivors of . the Burke party 
which set out by aeroplane to explore 
the northern wilds of British Columbia 
last October and disappeared in the 
void have happily been found. 

The little party, which consisted of 
Captain E. J. Burke, Kading a mechanic, 
and Marten a prospector, had been given 
lip for lost. 

But their fellow-airmen never gave up 
pope, and for two t months the search 
went on. At last an air pilot 'and a 
guide found the two survivors. They 
were sitting in the last stage of exhaus¬ 
tion by the body of Captain Burke, who 
had died from exposure. 

The story of the lost men, whose plane 
had crashed in a snowstorm, and of the 
splendid efforts to find them is one of 
the epics of the bleak North-West. 
Men in that wild country arc risking 
their lives every day, but it is only when 
a reselle of .this kind takes place that the 
world hears of 'them. 


Effect of Falling Prices 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, and it should not be forgotten 
that the recent* heavy fall in prices, 
which has done so much harm to business, 
lias had the effect of raising real wages. 

For real wages are not the money a 
man gets in return for liis work, but the 
goods he is able to buy with liis money. 

As prices fall the money wage buys 
more and more. Now that the loaf is 
7d or less, this means that that part of 
the wage which buys the family bread 
lias risen considerably in real value. 


WAS IT WORTH WHILE? 

An English Cup-tie is usually an 
exciting but hardly ever a heroic thing. 

However, a man was secretly being 
very brave when Carlisle United played 
Tunbridge Wells Rangers at Carlisle. 

Ten minutes after the game began 
Sharratt, a Tunbridge forward, broke 
his collar-bone. lie remained on the field 
till the game was over, eighty minutes. 

Even those who are not football 
enthusiasts will like a man for concealing 
his pain and finishing the job on liand. 
Was it worth while .to endure so much 
pain for the sake of a game ? Well, it 
saved the other players some incon¬ 
venience and it avoided any sort of fuss. 
Sharratt thought it worth while, 


MOLES AND MEN 

Moleskin coats have fallen greatly 
in price, and wc suppose this is not 
surprising, as moles have become such 
a plague in the countryside. 

Indeed it is said that moles have 
become so cheap that it docs not pay 
catchers to trap them. Wherever one 
goes the track of the mole is only too 
visible. He invades our gardens as well 
as our fields and seems to take a pleasure 
in devastating our best efforts. 

. Desperate measures have to be taken 
against this poor little animal, traps,: 
poison, and even gases being used. 


Giant of Progress Swallows 
People’s Homes 
THE LAST OF AGARO 

When our great-grandchildren visit 
the neighbourhood of Dorrtodossola, iii 
Northern Italy, they will be taken to see 
a vast* sheet of water and told " there 
is a village at the bottom." 

. It will be true. But what else will 
they be told ? 

There is hardly a country which has 
not a legend * about a drowned city. 
Most often jthc talc tells of some wicked 
deed which brought a curse upon th« 
dwellers in that place. In the Ballad 
of Semmerwatcr we hear of a poor man 
who begged for bread at the King’s 
tower and the Queen's bower in vain. 
Then he toiled up the hillside to a poor 
man’s hut, and was made welcome to 
:the scanty supper the goodman and his 
wife were sharing. 

Before he went on his way he cursed 
the towers in the valley, where there 
was feasting but no charity, and by 
dawn there were no towers in’thc valley, 
and a still lake reflected the dawn clouds. 

Perhaps they will say that about 
Agaro one day. But really there is no 
curse upon the sixty good folk who live 
in this tiny hamlet : quite the contrary. 
With bulging pockets they arc moving 
to the neighbouring valley, and when 
their new homes are ready, their vines 
transplanted, and their chickens cluck¬ 
ing on the right side of the hill, then 
Agaro will be submerged. Where the 
hamlet nestled there will l;c a great 
reservoir, and the compensation money 
paid to the former residents will prevent 
any acute feeling of home-sickness. 

Yet it must be a little sad to think 
of the water rippling over your chimneys, 
arid fish playing round the hearth where 
you saw pictures in the fire. Surely 
there will be one or two old folk who 
will sometimes be found looking upon 
the water with sad .eyes I. and then 
strangers will begin to dream about a' 
curse which drowned *garo in 1931 
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How to Save the World 

Dound the world's neck hangs 
^ the millstone of its war 
debts. Nations groaning under 
the task of making up for the 
lost years have always this extra 
burden to clog their efforts. 

Often they 'must feel them¬ 
selves like the victim in the 
legend who, whenever lie had 
rolled the stone to the top of 
the hill, saw it come crashing 
down again. 

Could not the world agree to 
give the labouring debtor nations 
a substantial breathing space ? 
When the frightful dislocation of 
the war first burst on Europe 
there was a suspension of in¬ 
dividual debts and payments 
by what we called a Moratorium. 
Why should there not be a mora¬ 
torium jor war debts ? 

As the world stands now the 
paralysing situation has arisen 
in which one nation has to pay 
another by sending to it goods 
which the other country may 
not want. 

Nations with war debts to pay 
cannot afford to buy in the 
cheapest markets’'with their own 
goods unsold. Therefore the free 
interchange of commodities be¬ 
tween nations, by which each 
takes from the other what that 
other produces cheapest and best, 
is indefinitely put off. Inter¬ 
national Free Trade, one of the 
greatest possible guarantees for 
the peace of the world, is post¬ 
poned till the Millennium. 

By another misfortune of the 
same origin these war debts have 
upset the money exchange of 
the world, .which has therefore 
to behold the ridiculous spectacle 
of one nation hoarding gold in a 
cellar while others starve for it. 

If the war payments could be 
suspended for three years the 
struggling nations would have 
time and opportunity to readjust 
these external problems of the 
exchange of gold and goods. 
Their internal problems of finding 
profitable work for the unem¬ 
ployed and at the same time of 
lowering the cost of living would 
be enormously simplified. 

Time—time to pay and time 
to consider how to pay—is what 
the world is thirsting for. Why 
not give the nations three years' 
respite ? If the world was no 
better for it the debts could be 
as they were again. 

If, on the other hand, the 
truce saved the world (as it 
would) everybody would be will¬ 
ing to let the accursed millstone 
lie where it had fallen, or throw 
it to the bottom of the sea. 

Now is the time for a bold 
experiment. It might now be 
made with the goodwill of the 
world. Whether the creditor 
nations want it or not, it must 
come; and the glory of it will 
be with the nation that is bold 
enough and brave enough and 
sane enough to suggest it. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



[ THE: FDITOR3 WINDOW, 

Pass-All's Well 

giXTY-THREE students failed to find 
the right answers to the ques¬ 
tions put to them by the Examiner 
for the Bookkeeping Certificates of the 
Royal Society of Arts. 

Sixty-three students had set them¬ 
selves sadly but resolutely to learn the 
right passwords for the next examina¬ 
tion when a great light burst on 
them and on the Society of Arts, 

They had passed ajter all . The 
Society of Arts had found that their 
Examiner had set too high a standard 
in lffs questions; so, without further 
ado, the rejected 63 became certificated 
and were able to take their Christmas 
holiday with a light heart. 

© 

The Envy of the World 

Qur British hospitals are the envy 
of the world. They have been 
built upon a foundation that js both 
sacred and inviolate! Do let us hesi¬ 
tate before we fall from that pedestal. 

Those who participate in sweep- 
stakes are not really concerned with 
tlic plight of the hospitals. They are 
animated by the thought of getting 
back more than they gave. That is 
an inversion of all true philanthropy. 
Love seeks to give with no thought of re¬ 
compense, and our hospitals should not 

be used as a bait. Mr Philip Inman of the 
Charing Cross Hospital 

© . 

Presents for Sneaks 

W E had thought the Age of Surprise 
was past, for who could be sur¬ 
prised at anything in these days ? 

And yet in some of London’s most 
fashionable streets there were offered 
for sale at Christmas dummy books 
labelled Book Flasks. 

Presents for sneaks, we suppose. 

A Word for Little Toddler 

have been told before that 
Man is born free , and 
is everywhere in chains . 

Now we are told that 

Man is born healthy , and 
is everywhere diseased .. 

To bc.prccise, Mr Morgan Jones, of 
the Board of-Education, has just said 
that nine in ten children arc born 
healthy, but that when they reach 
school age one in every three of them 
has physical defects. 

The remedy is to open more nursery 
schools and play centres, and to pro¬ 
vide the same medical care for toddlers 
as for the child over five. The healthiest 
baby has not much chance if he is to 
spend his time in tenement kitchens or 
dabbling his fingers in the gutter. 
Space and air and the kindly*advice 
of a nurse might mean the difference 
between disease and health. 

As Socrates said long ago : In every 
work the beginning is the most important 
part , especially in dealing with anything 
young and tender . 


The Watering-Can at Salisbury 

Jx is many years since the C.N. com¬ 
plained of. the old habit of using 
the screen of Canterbury Cathedral as 
a hat and 1 umbrella stand, but we arc 
sorry to see that a bad habit akin to 
this prevails in the matchless cloisters 
of Salisbury Cathedral. 

In the midst of these cloisters, rising 
from a lawn, arc two magnificent 
cedars of Lebanon, and one of them 
appears to be^regularly used as a post 
for hanging the gardener's watering- 
can on. 

The C.N. will gladly pay for a new 
post if the Dean and Chapter, will have 
it fixed. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Qur great grandmothers used to 
have only one hat a year. But 
then they often lost their heads. 

0 

At n fancy-dress ball a lady went as a 
fish. But she was out of ncr element. 
0 ‘ 

A servant in Gloucestershire boasts 
that she reads all the latest novels. 
Hope she never loses her place. 

0 

A musician says, colour can be inter¬ 
preted by sound. A hue and cry ? 
□ 

W E were getting on very well with 
the Empire, says a speaker, 
until we began to 
talk about it. We 
had better hold 
our peace. 

0 

A diver rescued 
a valuable 
watch from the 
Thames the other 
. day. vSaving time. 
0 

guzANNic Leng¬ 
len hardly 
ever plays tennis 
now. Can’t stand 
. the racket. 

0 

A Leeds organist 
has been play¬ 
ing at the same 
church for forty years without a break. 
Yet tlic congregation is always crack¬ 
ing him up. □ 

Wiiat industry needs is confidence, says 
a speaker. And more people taken 
into it. 0 

gin Oliver Lodge says man is not the 
highest thing in Creation. He has 
seen a skyscraper. 

0 

Jt is possible for women to have their 
hair bobbed by electricity. Docs it 
give them a shock ? 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
school at Chatfiam in Kent has 
received a flag from a school at 
Chatham in Australia. 

working-man has sent ten guineas 
to King Edward’s Hospital Fund. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Agricultural land is free from rates . 
But xvhy should land draining revenue 
from advertisement hoardings be free 
from rates ? ' 


Peter Puck Wants 
.. To Know 



If a clockmaker 
has time on his 
hands 


Father and Son 

; J7 very now and then wc like to refresh 
ourselves with the memory of 
somebody who was very brave, for 
life is difficult, and needs a measure of 
Courage every hour. 

We have been reading the true 
tale of that great English gentleman 
Sir Walter Congreve, whose brilliant 
son was killed when actually serving 
under his command. 

Young Congreve was a very perfect 
gentle knight, as Chaucer would have 
said, and a most devoted son. u When 
I told his father what had happened," 
wrote one who had the sad duty of 
breaking the news at a critical moment, 
when the corps were on the point of 
carrying out a very dangerous opera¬ 
tion, “ he was absolutely calm to all 
appearance, and, after a few seconds 
of silence, said quite calmly: 'He was 
a good soldier/ " 

That was all he allowed to appear, 
yet the loss of that splendid son changed 
the face of life for Congreve. His son's 
reputation had exceeded his own. 

And, by the way, the son was killed 
with a copy in his pocket of the beauti¬ 
ful little book which is called The 
Practice of the Presence of God . 

©' 


The Little Lane Looks Forward 

/~\ne day, when men shall come and 
,v-/ take my beauty, 

I shall not see the slow red cattle pass ; 
1 shall not hear the songs among the 
green trees, 

Nor know the wild rose near, me, nor 
: . the grass. 

There will be stiff brick houses, stand¬ 
ing squarely; 

There will be tired tramping city feet, 
The city's din, and trade ; the old 
folks saying: 

“ Once this was just a lane, this little 
street." 


The Little Street Looks Back * 

I was a lane; deep honeysuckle hedges 
A Once held me—walled the quiet 
way I went. 

Smoke's grimy curtain, or fog’s breath 
I knew not— 

Only soft cleansing mists and even¬ 
ing's scent. 

Now where no little gates wait for my 
passing, 

Now in the storm of traffic or of mart, 
My soul remembers, as the old re- 
i member, 

The gentle beating of the country’s 
heart. Marjorie Wilson 

; .© 

The Great Adventurer 
("Yvcr the mountains 
: ^ And over the waves, 

Under the fountains 
i And under the graves; * - 

i Under floods that are deepest 
I Which Neptune obey; 

Over rocks that are steepest 
; Love will find out the way. 

! Where there is no place 
| For the glow-worm to lie; 

: Where there is no space 
| For receipt of a fly; 

Where the midge dares not veniure 
i Lest herself fast she lay ; 

If love.come he will enter '/* 

| And soon find out his way. f t 
' Author unknown 
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THE CELLARS OF 
MIDAS 

HOARDING THE WORLD’S 
GOLD 

TheExtraordinary Underground 
Fortress Cut Out of the Rock 

A RARELY SEEN SIGHT 
OF PARIS 

It is. one of the strangest tilings of our 
time that all over the world men should 
be digging gold out of the Earth night 
and day to hide it away in cellars where 
it can be no manner of use to anyone. 

On the Rand the crushing and 
Stamping mills can be heard roaring 
miles away as they prepare the yellow 
dust for the chemists. Tn Kalgoorlic and 
Ballarat in Australia the miners are 
sweating underground as they pick out 
the shining grains from the rock. In the 
. heat of India and the cold of Alaska men 
labour ceaselessly to pile up little heaps 
of the precious metal. 

Pride of the Banks 

It all goes to the Banks, which hoard 
it in their strong rooms, and the Banks 
that can hoard away most are the proud¬ 
est. Those which hold their heads 
highest arc the Federal Reserve Banks of 
the United States and the National Bank 
of France. 

Other nations may cast envious eyes 
at it, wanting the gold as a medium of 
exchange, to facilitate the interchange 
between themselves of raw materials 
and manufactured articles and keep the 
prices of them steady. But what France 
and America have they hold. When a 
famine in gold comes over the world it is 
thought the holders may get a higher 
price for their holdings. 

The Tale of Midas 

There is something in the situation 
which recalls the old talc of Midas, King 
of Phrygia. Everything ho' touched 
turned to gold, even the sands of the 
River Pactol us where he went to bathe to 
rid himself of his curse. • A curse it was 
to him because the food he sought to eat, 
or the water he would drink, turned to 
gold as it touched liis lips. 

The vault in which the French Midas 
keeps the gold of the Bank of France 
would have made the old miser open his 
covetous eyes. There is more gold above 
the world's surface now than in the days 
of Midas, and the Bank of.France stores 
more than ^400,000,000 of it. 

It is stacked in thousands of oblong 
yellow bricks or blocks with sloping 
sides. The oblong bricks are French or 
American bullion. The other blocks arc 
British gold, such as is siored at the 
Bank of England. 

A Mighty Underground Prison 

Four of the heaviest bricks arc as much 
as most people could conveniently carry. 
They would be worth something ap¬ 
proaching /8000. 

These bricks or blocks glisten in the 
underground vaults, in great steel cup¬ 
boards with a fierce electric arc light 
shining on them through'the wire mesh in 
front of the treasure. 

In the presence of this gold few can 
realise how precious it is held to be; 
but the protection given to it in its 
mighty underground prison brings its 
value home to the dullest brain. The 
' approach is guarded by monsters 61 
steel and concrete—-revolving turrets, 
walls, and d0ors. T1 ic cel 1 ar is cu t in sol i d 
rock. It covers more than two acres. 

Tt lies 80 feet below the Bank, and for 
three years after the war workmen were 
kept busy night and'day hewing the way 
to it and sinking shafts through rock 
and water to its recesses. Above the 
rocky roof of the huge chamber arc 36 
feet of rock and water, as well as the 
earth in which the Bank's own founda¬ 
tions are built. 

As it was excavated, therefore, con¬ 
crete pillars were built in it to support 
the weight above. There are 750 of them, 


A Hackney woman has claimed 
thousands of pounds from kincma 
proprietors who open their theatres 
on Sundays. < 

In the words of English law she is a 
Common Informer. An Informer is a 
term applied to anyone who prosecutes 
in any court of law. 

A Common. Informer is any citizen 
who supplies evidence on criminal 
trials, or prosecutes lor breaches of 
laws, for the sole purpose of securing 
for himself the whole or part of the 
penalty the person found guilty will 
have to pay. lie is prosecuting as 


Continued from the previous column 
and the chamber was lined with a roof 
and walls of reinforced concrete no less 
than 15 feet in thickness. 

The way to this treasure house is down 
a shaft. The visitor who is taken to it 
under escort of officials, warders, and 
porters to work the mechanism, conics 
soon to the First Door. 

It is a sheet of steel two feet thick, and 
when the keys slide home and the wheel 
turns, two porters haul it open. The 
opening discloses a narrow passage and 
another wall, slightly rounded. It is part 
of a revolving turret of steel and con¬ 
crete. Under proper manipulation it 
turns to disclose other steel doors, and so 
the visitor comes to ,tlic 8o-foot shaft. 
Down it he goes, to come at last to the 


much for himself as for the Crown, and 
his action is called a “ popular " action. 
Unless a certain period of time is stated 
in the statute under which ho acts lie 
must bring his action within a year of 
the offence. 

Actions in our courts arc usually 
brought by injured parties, or by the 
police and the Public Prosecutor, but 
to strengthen the arm of the law over 
offenders many of our statutes de¬ 
finitely state that a Common Informer 
may prosecute, and as an inducement 
to do so may receive the fines inflicted 
by the court. 


lamps, like the crypt of some cathedral. 
This, too, lias its steel doors and strange 
devices. But they cannot be opened 
from outside. They arc only to be used 
if the garrison has to lock itself up therb 
with its stock of gold. 

The comparison with King Midas ,who 
starved in the midst of plenty would be 
completed in .these vaults .if it were not 
for .modern iugcuufty, shut truth compels 
us to say that tlic engineers have taken 
precautions in ‘case t of siege. There are 
kitchens, refrigerators* water supply, and 
stores ,to feed the garrison for months .; 
meals for 2000 clerks and officials caii bo 
prepared in this underground citadel of 
gold kept out of use, one of the great 
causes of the world's misery .today. 


MOUNTAINS LIKE 
MEN WALKING 

HOW RAIN FELL IN 
AUSTRALIA 

The Blessing of the Showers 
in a Parched and Weary Land 

END OF A LONG DROUGHT 

It is midsummer now in Australia. The 
Sun that leaves us so long in the dark on 
these winter nights is shining there, sometimes 
too much; but rain has at last brcJken the 
long years of drought, and the desert is 
blossoming. 

This description is sent to us by our corre* 
spondent Mrs Daisy Bates, who lives on the 
borders between' civilisation and barbarism, 
near a native camp at Ooldea. 

The great drought has broken at last 
after nearly eight years, and green has 
returned to our earth. The dead¬ 
locking trees had kept a spark of life 
in their hoards and have now revived. 
Herbage sprang up in a night, and its 
fresh, sweet scent was carried to the 
north of the great Nullarbor Plain, 
where the animals and birds had lied 
for‘food. Already many, who left the 
drought-stricken area have returned. 

Moving Over the Plain 

An amazing phenomenon came with 
the breaking of the drought. It took 
tlie form of a grey mountain range 
moving slowly over the plain,, rising 
some hundreds of feet high, with many 
crevices, blue and glacial or dark and 
cavernous, and with out-jutting ridges 
like any weather-worn granite range. 

The day was hot, 106 degrees in. the 
shade of my tent, and there was a slight 
wind blowing from the East. Slowly 
the mountain, advanced from the West. 
Now and again it seemed to stop, then 
on it came, nearer and nearer, its contour 
never changing, although within it there 
seemed , to be a ground wind whirling 
spirally and horizontally. 

Beautiful Landscape Picture 

. Beyond a little line of shcoak trees it 
seemed again to rest, making, with the 
plain before it, such a beautiful land¬ 
scape picture that I forgot everything 
in gazing at it. Then it passed over the 
slicoaks to the 001 of the little hill 
where my tent is pitched. 

The mass was still shaped like a 
range, and the natives were terrified 
at Tliis moving mountain. 

Suddenly it was upon us. The roar 
of the spiral* wind within,.it became 
amazingly loud, and the great hill 
transformed itself into a mass of sand 
and wind and rain, smashing and boom¬ 
ing as it swept by. I clung to tlic post 
of my tent and shut my eyes. Rain and 
sand were blown along almost horizon¬ 
tally, carrying with them branches -and 
bits of tent, corrugated iron, and every¬ 
thing poliable, but luckily my tent was 
left behind. 

Stir of Returning Life 

In spite of the havoc it brought the 
beauty of this strange phenomenon is 
what remains in my mind. The hills' 
round Ooldea arc low;no to me, a hill 
woman, this great granite range was 
unbelievably lovely. 

Showers still fall, and plants and 
trees arc responding. The little birds 
have recovered tlieir tempers and no 
longer squabble wretchedly together. 
The rare little chestnut-backed ground 
thrushes, which have been my camp 
friends foi* over nine years, have brought 
two young ones to the crumb ground, 
but tlic honey-eaters are finding their 
proper food in flowering bush and plant. 

The repairing of the damage is still 
going on, but all around me is the loveli¬ 
ness that has followed the rain, and in 
my heart is a vision beautiful. 


Sugar from England’s Fields 




A mountain of sugar 

Almost a quarter of the sugar consumed in England is now made from the sugar-beet, 
East Anglia being the chief centre of the industry. The season’s crop of beets has been 
remarkably good, and the factories, like that at Ely where these pictures were taken, are 
now busy converting it into sugar. 


vault with its forest of pillars and arc 
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SACRIFICE OF THE 
RUSSIAN PEOPLE 

The Five-Years Plan 

THE PEASANT AND HIS 
TROUSERS 

By n Travelling Correspondent 

A C.N. travelling correspondent sends us 
these notes from Moscow, where she has been 
observing the working of the great Five-Years 
Plan for transforming industrial Russia. 

In an attempt to help their country to 
pull itself up by its own boot-straps, so 
to speak, the peoples of the Soviet Union 
of Russian Republics have agreed to 
accept starvation conditions, which 
equal or exceed anything Europe knew 
during the war, for five years. 

Every grain of wheat, every ounce of 
butter, and every yard of goods or pair 
of galoshes that can possibly be spared 
is to be sent abroad in exchange for the 
machines Russia so greatly needs. It 
is a magnificent act of sacrifice, the 
decision to live for five years at starva¬ 
tion level in order that life may be better 
lor those who come after you. Only the 
children' are not intended to suffer. If 
there is meat or milk or eggs to be had 
they-arc reserved for the use ;of those 
who have still to grow. 

When Hunger Pinches 

But when hunger pinches, as it is 
doing very seriously, this winter, people 
are apt to forget their heroic deter¬ 
mination ami to wonder if the price they 
are asked to pay for tlic future is not 
much too high. \Vould it not be wiser 
to make haste more slowly and to suffer 
less as you go ? This question is tearing 
the Bolshevik party in two, and it. is 
also the soil in which any number of 
jokes and anecdotes take birth. 

For example, they tell of a peasant 
who came to the capital and sought out 
one of the Government heads to com¬ 
plain about the rule* that no one may 
buy more than three yards of cloth at 
one time (and he may only buy that if 
he has a card from a committee of his 
neighbours stating that it is absolutely 
essential that lie have cloth). 

Funny-Looking Clothes 

“ Look here,” said the peasant, “ this 
rule about three yards ; it is not right. 
A man my size can’t get a proper pair 
of trousers made out of only three yards. 
Wliat are we to do ? ” 

“ Wear shorter trousers/’ said the 
cynical official. 

44 That’s wliat we’ve been doing,” 
said the man, “ but no young man can 
get a wife going around in such funny¬ 
looking clothes; the girls all laugh at us/’ 

“ They'll get over that,” the official 
assured him. “ It is only a custom any¬ 
way, wearing trousers. The Zooloo 
Islanders go without them entirely, 
member; and no one laughs at them.” 

. “Is that so?” said the peasant, 
scratching his head thoughtfully. “ I 
didn’t know that.”. Then, brightening 
as lie gets an idea :. “ Tell me, how long 
have they had> Bolshevism there? It 
must be a good time now. if they are in 
the state you say.” 


OUR SAVINGS 

It is encouraging to be able to record 
that, in spite of the continued industrial 
depression, Savings Certificates are being 
bought in increasing numbers. The 
number sold has already reached over 
a thousand millions.’ 

There are, of course, many other 
securities in which small savings are in¬ 
vested, and it is estimated that nearly 
2000 million pounds, £45 for every man, 
woman, and child in the country, arc 
being saved in this way. 

The house shortage has led to a big 
increase'-, in small sums deposited with 
building societies. ' . . 

During last year over a million Sav¬ 
ings Certificates were sold each week. 
The women’s institutes have had a big 
share in This, and about half our schools 
have Savings Associations. 


The Children s Newspaper 

Alaska’s Farthest North 



The difficulties of transport—a mishap to a dog 6ledge 



Carrying nshoro a supply of fuel oil An Eskimo spearman waiting for a seal 



Dragging a big walrus home to the village 




Thp long winter night is now nearing its end at Point Barrow, Alaska’s Farthest North, where 
there are only a few white people in the settlement among a population of.several hundred 
Eskimos. These pictures give us an idea of life in this little Arctic community, 


January 10, 1931 

Canada’s Drink 
Traffic 

A Downward Path to Evil 

. A C.N. reader in British Columbia 
! writes to us that the dropping of 
j Prohibition .and the substitution of 
! public control of the Drink Traffic in 
nearly all parts of Canada has brought 
: with it more drinking, more crime, more 
poverty, and more accidents. 

The suggestion is that, while the 
present Canadian system may be better 
than the Britisli system; its effects 
compare very unfavourably with those 
of the more restrictive system which was 
abandoned because of the difficulties of 
administering it. 

The Drink Traffic, says our correspond¬ 
ent, is not controlled by the Provincial 
Governments, the business of manu¬ 
facture, importation, exportation, and 
transportation being under the charge 
of the Dominion Government. The Pro¬ 
vincial Governments are salesmen for the 
brewers arid distillers, who, in conse¬ 
quence, make no bad debts and need 
fno agents, the trade being ” entrenched 
j; behind the financial needs of the public 
treasuries.” The producers arc partners 
with the Government salesmen. 

Inc eased Crime 

The increased consumption has gone 
more into the home, the hotel room, and 
: the office, and the results arc seen in 
' increased crime. Since Government sale 
.; began the population has increased ten 
: per cent, but indictable offences have 
j increased 37 per cent; criminals listed 
as hard drinkers have increased 63 per 
j cent; persons drunk in charge of a car 
| increased from 202 in 1922 to 1322 in 
j 1928. In the provincial gaols in T91S, 
j under Prohibition, the inmates were 
! 845, and in 1919 they numbered 686 ; 

■ but under the Government sale of 
j drink they have been 1514 in 1925, 1676 
in 1927, and 2047 in 1928. There have 
- been similar increases iiftlic inmates of 
mental hospitals, while the cost of social 
work has risen enormously. 

It seems clear that greater facilities 
for drinking, through the abolition of 
. restrictions, have led by a downward 
path to an increase of social evils. 


SURPRISE FOR THE 
FISHERMEN 
A Precious Catch From 
Ancient Greece 

Ill civilised lands uneducated people, 
when they encounter the unexpected, 
fear it; in barbarous lands they worship it. 

Fishermen plying their trade in the 
sea off Salerno the other day drew up in 
their net the head of a great bronze 
figure. They were seized with super¬ 
stitious terror, and nearly all wished to 
cast it back into the sea. But one of 
them counselled courage and persuaded 
his comrades to take their find ashore. 
Well may they thank him for his 
advice, for the head proves a. treasure 
of price. 

It is found to be the head of a bronze 
figure of Jove, a superb example of 
Greek workmanship, apparently of the 
fifth century before the dawn of 
Christianity. 

Could we know the story of, the 
statue what a talc would be unfolded ! 
It must have come into existence when 
Greek art was nearing its glory, when 
the genius of Alexander was yet to 
dawn, and the majesty of Greek drama, 
science, and literature had still to reach 
full tide. It saw Greece and Rome, 
and with the conquest of Greece it was : 
carried by some victorious Caesar to 
Italy, mistress of the world. 

Now, from its long oblivion in the 
sea, one hand redeems it/ just aslione 
hand was in time to save the Venus)of ' 
Milo from being burned for lime Ixyrthe 
peasant who found that, statue in the 
earth and was ignorant of its value. 
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The negro of 
South Africa 

His Chance of Training 

Tlic friendly example of Germany and 
Beirut in offering medical scholarships 
to Negroes of South Africa may soon be 
followed by New Zealand. 

Although students have been selected 
they have not yet been able to avail 
themselves of these splendid opportuni¬ 
ties. They are obliged to wait until 
•they have saved enough money, to pay 
the great cost of travelling so far. 

Since 1884 the South African Govern¬ 
ment lias been working for the education 
of Negroes, and vast sums of money have 
been spent on this work, especially 
during the last few years. These 
coloured people are encouraged to train 
chiefly for positions in industry, - trade, 
and agriculture. The day must surely 
come when they will take their places in 
all professions, for the latest reports 
show that through education South 
African Negroes are making steady 
progress in all parts'of their vast country, 

ENGLAND’S BEAUTY 
And Guildford’s Opportunity 

Poplar trees planted near cross-roads 
may be one of the motorist’s warnings 
of the future. 

The Roads Beautifying Association 
lias made the excellent suggestion that 
these natural sentinels, so easily distin¬ 
guished from other trees, ' should be 
planted a short distance from crossings 
on new arterial roads. ' 

As a beginning they have suggested, 
in a scheme submitted to the Guildford 
Town Council for the planting-Of trees 
and shrubs along the first section of the 
Guildford bypass road, that there should 
be a group of poplars about a hundred 
feet from the. Guild ford-Woking cross¬ 
roads by Stoke Church. 

Another proposal is that flowering 
shrubs should be planted on the island 
site at. the entrance- of the bypass 
road from Boxgrpvc. With oaks 
grouped on either side of.the road, and 
cypresses and wild cherry trees contrast¬ 
ing with each other-in Stoke Park, a 
lovely highway will be made. 


OILING THE WHEELS 

Another blow is being aimed at 4 old 
King Coal by its young rival Oil. 4 It 
has been suggested that the .railways 
should adopt an oil-electric engine. 

The proposal is made by tlufenginecr 
of tlie Diesel Electric Traction Depart¬ 
ment of the Armstrong-Whit wort If 
Company. The Diesel engine uses heavy 
oils and has long seemed on the brink 
of adaptation for fast-running engines. 
It can be and is employed on ships. 
Why not for locomotives on rails ? 

The answer lies with the engineers. 
At .present’ the ability to burn any fuel 
whatever in the furnaces of the big 
locomotives of our railways does much 
to preserve .steam power against the 
inroads of the more highly efficient 
internal combustion engine. 

But, as the internal combustion 
engine, burning, light oil, has estab¬ 
lished itself for motor-cars, so the heavy- 
oil engine will some day be adapted 
cheaply to the needs of railways. 

It is partly a matter of cost and partly 
dependent on making a start. The 
A rips ti*ong-Whit worth engineer declares 
that if the railways would only take the 
bold step of installing the oil engine 
they would in the end save ,£20,000,000 
a year in fuel. 

WHALES 

The biggest whaling fleet yet has left 
Cape Town for the Antarctic. 

The fleet consisted of 50 whale 
catchers and 12 factory ships for dealing 
with the bodies of the whales. More 
them-two million barrels of whale oil 
>wcreriextracted in 1929 by such vessels. 

. The whaling industry is, in fact, very 
much, on the increase. 


Persian Treasures in London 



A brocaded velvet cloth lent by the State Museum at Stockholm 



A 13th-century tile lent by the Paravlcir?f Collection at Cairo * 

The great exhibition of Persian Art in London is now open to the public, and it is expected 
that it will be as popular as the previous winter exhibitions at Burlington House. Treasures 
have been collected from'all parts of the world. See page 2. 


Hospitals Are 
Better and better 

Peace and Quiet for 
the Sick 

Our hospitals have many devices fot 
the comfort of sick people, yet too often 
a most important factor in assisting 
the recovery of patients is overlooked. 

Avoidance of noise is the great aim 
of the designers* of the new Stuart 
Memorial extension of the hospital v at 
Harrow, - and experiments are being 
made so that all disturbing sound is 
counteracted or absorbed before it can 
reach the wards. 

Members of the staff have visited 
oilier hospitals at midnight to listen 
to the sound of footsteps and of closing 
doors. They have noted liow noise is 
intensified at dead of night, especially 
in long, corridors, and have discussed 
with other hospital staffs liow this 
nuisance may be got rid of. .. 

There is to be a very modern operating 
theatre in the new Harrow hospital. 
While performing an operation the 
.surgeon will have in front of him 
X-ray photograph, slides showing the 
affected part from all angles, so that he 
can see exactly what he is doing. There 
will be perfect control of fresh air and 
temperature in the building. The old 
-dust-collecting radiators will not be 
used ; .warmth will be radiated from 
invisible apparatus hidden in the ceiling. 

. _._ 

STRAWS IN THE WIND 
Are We Growing Serious ? 

Is a serious time coming ? Is tho 
newest generation of all freeing itself 
from tlie fevered bustle and* pleasure- 
seeking which followed the war, turning 
itself to things that matter ? 

The librarians of the public libraries 
have a word to say to make us think so. 
They declare that all over the country 
the libraries arc being used more and 
that readers are no longer- content with 
trashy novels. They seek history, books 
of travel, and manuals of knowledge. 

One librarian says that nothing is too 
advanced for his readers. They ask for 
Sir James Jeans's Mysterious Universe, 
of which we note that 40,000 copies have 
been sold, or for works on poetry, art, 
and philosophy. One Yorkshire librarian 
says he found a group of Sheffield work¬ 
men in the library talking over the rival 
merits of two translations of a, Greek 
author, though they knew not a word 
of Greek. 

Fiction is going down in the libraries. 
Good-literature is going down in another 
sense, down into the minds of-an ever- 
increasing-number of readers. 

If in the coming months the new read¬ 
ing takes further hold we may have an 
England where people will entertain 
themselves instead of letting popular 
entertainers entertaiu them. 

WHAT OUR COUNTRY 
HAS DONE 
A Book Not to Miss 

The Glory of Britain. By David Masters 
(John Lane 8s 6d). 

Here is something to be read and read 
again by all who would learn the great 
things our country has done in the world. 

The 350 pages of this vividly written 
book are packed with facts, yet the talc 
of our great writers and thinkers, our 
inventions and discoveries, and our ideas 
and aspirations, runs as smoothly as the 
heart of a schoolboy could desire. 

We recall with pleasure that Mr 
Masters helped us in making the first J 
Children's I encyclopedia, and we find his 
pages imbued with the spirit of those 
volumes. His purpose is to show the 
debt the civilised world owes to our Little 
Treasure Island in things precious to 
the life and happiness of humanity. 

The reader will turn from page to page 
of this book with an ever-increasing pride, 
and as for information the book is full of it. 
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the petrified miner 

A Tragedy of 250 
Years Ago 


TO 

THE FIRST ABC 

New Tablets From Syria 

AN EPIC POEM 3200 YEARS OLD 

By closely observing the public 
notices in two languages set up every¬ 
where in Switzerland the boy or girl 
with a knowledge of French has come 
home knowing what some German 
words mean. 

The archaeologists give the name 
of bilinguals to inscriptions found in 
two languages, and whenever new ones 
arc discovered there is an exciting | 
scrutiny to discover if more languages 
than one appear in them. The most | 
famous of these is, of course, the Rosetta 
Stone found by Napoleon's soldiers in 
1799, from which Cliampollion was able 
to decipher the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 

Besides the search for old languages 
there is also the old unsolved mystery 
of the first alphabet. * 

Recent excavations at Ras Shamra, 
south'of Antioch in Syria, have revealed 
inscriptions which are expected to shed 
light on .both these subjects. Tablets 
have been found of the thirteenth 
century before Christ, 3200 years old, 
written in a simplified cuneiform script 
of 28 alphabetical letters. This script 
belongs to a Semitic language and not 
to the Phoenician, from which we obtain 
our own alphabet. It points to a much 
earlier date for the, invention of the 
alphabet than had been thought pro¬ 
bable a few years ago, when the Moabite 
S tone * of the ninth century revealed the 
oldest examples of alphabetical letters. 

A King’s Coffin 

Recently, however, a coffin of a king 
named Alnram was discovered at Byblos 
with Phoenician letters upon it, and some 
authorities give its date as the thirteenth 
century. This latest discovery will 
revive the eager search for the origin, 
of the Phoenician alphabet. 

Another important discovery at Ras 
Shamra. is a bilingual dictionary, or 
spelling-book, in which 011c of the 
languages is unknown. Other tablets 
were found giving 800 lines of an epic 
poem in which are the names of the gods 
and goddesses worshipped by the ancient 
people of Syria, Asharat and Astartc, 
Anat and Dagon. 

Scholars arc studying these new 
tablets and may, with their help, soon 
announce new facts about the World 
of three thousand years ago. Possibly 
a key to the 1111 deciphered inscriptions 
in the Cretan palaces is not far off. 


A TRAGEDY OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN BUSH 
From Arid Waste to Flooded 
Field 

To die of thirst and to be buried 
at the same spot sodden with rain was 
the ironical fai;c of a recent wayfarer 
in north-west Queensland. 

A man in search of work decided to 
tramp 260 miles over bush country 
from Windorah to Spring vale Station. 
T,he people of Windorah warned him 
that the country was parched Lind water¬ 
less at that time of the year, but he 
persisted in going. 

ITc died in a dried-up watercourse 
175 miles on liis way, and the man who 
found and buried his body met with peril 
from the floods and bogs round the spot. 

Flood succeeds drought and drought 
succeeds flood in these wide districts of 
Australia, and perilous is a journey 
across them for man or beast. 


JUST IN TIME 

The people of Tcneriffc, in flic Canary 
Islands, will not soon forget the arrival 
of the first British aeroplane. 

It came upon the most urgent errand 
in the world, bringing a son to see his 
dying father. Leaving London on 
December 7 it arrived on December 13, 
just in time to give the two a few last 
hours together. 


His Little hobby 

Keeping Sunday Morning 

The other day a police constable was 
buttoning on his tunic while looking out 
from his bedroom window on Bourne¬ 
mouth sparkling in winter sunshine. 

' It was well that he looked, for in a 
neighbouring garden lie saw a two-legged 
creature catch a bird in a net. Down 
went tlie constable and, looking over the 
hedge, found that the two-legged one 
(who was dressed like a man) had thrust 
a greenfinch into a tiny cage eight inches 
long and that the terrified bird was 
nearly battering itself to death. 

When the constable told the ‘bird- 
catcher that bird-catching was illegal he 
made the amazing defence that catching 
birds -was his Sunday pastime. 

An Accusing Excuse 

It was not his way of getting a living, 
but liis way of enjoying a sunshiny 
morning. It was his way of keeping the. 
Sabbath holy. Not for anything would 
he have dotie any work on Sunday ; nor 
would lie have spent an hour praising 
the Giver of Life, in church or chapel, 
nor would lie have taken a book of verse 
to some sheltered nook above the se,a, 
there to read that 

He praycth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear Lord Who madeth vs 
lie made and loveth all. 

No, his idea of keeping Sunday was 
far more original. He would go out and 
torment something. He would catch a 
wild thing and sliut.it up in a tiny cage. 
If it soon* died, of dirt, disease, and 
bruises, what matter ? There are as good 
birds in the air as ever came out of it. 

It is as hard for us to understand the 
mind of this man as it is for ns to under¬ 
stand the minds of the Spanish inquisi¬ 
tors. We can only say that he lias found 
quite a now way of keeping the Lord's 
Day, but has not improved on the old- 
fashioned ways. 

The magistrate said that it was a cruel 
business, and fined him a* pound. Wc 
wish he had fined him fifty. At any rate,. 
we hope there was a bonfire of his nets 
and cages. 

MERAPI 

A Volcano Becomes Active 

■ A Hamburg meteorologist and liis 
assistant were standing on the edge 
of the crater of Merapi volcano in Java 
last month when the giant burst into 
eruption and overwhelmed them. 

Ashes rained over the surrounding 
country, and a stream of lava 200 yards 
wide and 80 feet deep emerged from the 
crater and flowed for miles. About 1300 
people, have perished, and great damage 
has been done to property. 

Afcrapi is over 9000 feet high and 
is one of a ring of volcanoes round the 
Idjcn Plateau, which is itself an old 
crater of 84 square miles, bounded by 
2000-feet walls. See World Map 


INDIA’S NEW VICEROY 

With India at a great crisis in her 
history the’appointment-of tlie Viceroy 
to- succeed Lord Irwin was a matter of 
unusual importance. 

Lord Williilgdon, the Governor- 
General of Canada, is to be the new 
Viceroy, and his name has been received 
with great satisfaction by Englishmen 
and Indians alike. He lias had 11 years 
as governor of an Indian Presidency, 
first in Bombay and later in Madras, 
where he was very successful in in¬ 
augurating new methods of government. 

It has been said that he never made a 
mistake in India; and we may hope 
that this is an omen for a successful 
issue of the difficult problems awaiting 
him in his new office. 


One of the most dramatic stories used 
by Air Spurgeon in his famous sermons 
was that of a glacier giving back to the 
bridegroom the body of his bride who 
had fallen into a crevasse years before. 

The recent burial of Alatts the miner 
at liis native town of Falun in Sweden 
recalls a similar and even more terrible 
happening 250 years ago, a tragedy 
which has formed a theme for poet and 
romance writer, and on which Wagner 
planned an opera in three acts. 

Alatts was a young miner, and on the 
d<iy of the first calling of liis banns he left 
liis fiancee and wept to explode blasting 
charges down a deep shaft. He did not 
return, but fifty years later liis body was 
found perfectly preserved by tlie chemi¬ 
cals in tlie water which engulfed him. 

The woman who was to have married 
him, but who had never married, came 
to the mine and recognised him at once. 

So miraculous did the preservation 
appear that the body was placed in a 
glass case in tlie mining museum at 
Falun. Later it was buried below the 
floor of the church, and in t86o it "was 
again moved and placed in a glass coffin 
in the church gallery. 

The final act took place a lew days 
ago, when this petrified body was finally 
laid to rest in the graveyard. 

THE CAR ON THE CAMEL 
The Wheeled Cart in Nigeria 
and the Motor in Arabia 

In Arabia there are wide valleys and 
wider plains which no European foot 
lias trod, but in one of the strangest of 
these valleys, the Hadramaut, Squad¬ 
ron-Leader R. A. Cochrane, who sur¬ 
veyed it by aeroplane, found that the 
motor-car has been beforp him. 

The car was outside a house in 
Sai.un, the Jargcst town in the Had¬ 
ramaut. . It had jhccn taken there in 
pieces on camels. 

One might suppose that the motor¬ 
car would be the last straw on the back 
of the conservative camel, but Mr Coch¬ 
rane found that this method of importing 
it into unknown Arabia is quite common. 
The cars are dismantled at Alukalla, 
carried in pieces by camels over the 
mountains, and then put together again. 

Tims docs history repeat itself. Tlie 
first wheeled cart which appeared in 
Nigeria, having been ordered by a local 
West African chieftain, was not wheeled 
to the royal residence, but was carried 
.0,1,1 Hie heads of porters through the 
jungle. See World Map 

LORD MELCHETT 
A Worker for Peace and 
Goodwill 

One of England's great leaders of 
industry. Lord ATelcliett, lias passed on 
to liis rest, 

The son of Dr Ludwig A fond, the 
famous discoverer of the ammonia soda 
process in the manufacture of alkali and 
the carbonisation of nickel, Lord Molchett* 
devoted his life to the development of 
the groat chemical industries.- lie was a. 
magnificent organiser, and became head 
of a company whcfcc authorised capital is 
nearly a hundred million pounds. 

IT is greatest achievement, however, 
was his successful organisation of peace 
and goodwill in industry. 

After the general strike in 1926 he took 
the lead in promoting cooperation be,- 
tween employers and employed, and won 
the confidence of the trade unionists. 

The industrial peace of the last few 
years is mainly due to his enthusiastic 
leadership, and liis loss will be felt not 
only in his own great organisation, but 
throughout tlie whole world of British 
industrial life, . . 
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JERUSALEM CHAMBER 
Where Henry the Fifth 
Became King 

What a treasure house of history wc 
have in Westminster Abbey ! 

The removal of a number of Victorian 
tiles has revealed a background to one 
of the most interesting and picturesque 
incidents in our annals. 

i These tiles have recently been re¬ 
moved from the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and there has come to light the great 
stone fireplace built by Abbot Litlington 
six centuries ago. 

It was in a bed before that fireplace 
that Henry the Fourth lay dying. It 
was to that chamber, as the King lay 
sleeping, that Prince Hal came and, 
seeing the crown lying on the pillow 
beside his father's head, boyishly placed 
it on his own head. 

A Stirring Scene 

The dying King woke, saw liis son 
thus crowned, and, wounded to the 
heart (imagining that the prince could 
not wait for his father’s death to assume 
the crown), rebuked him. It is 011c of 
the most stirring scenes in Shakespeare. 

King Henry had gone to Westminster 
intending to take leave of Parliament 
and to lead a Crusade to the Holy Land. 
Shakespeare follows current tradition in 
making Henry ask, on recovering from 
a swoon, " Dotli any name particular 
belong unto the lodging where 1 first did 
swoon ? " He is informed that the 
chamber is called Jerusalem. 

* ” Laud be to God ! even there my 
life must oncl/’ lie answers. " It hath 
been prophesied to me many years I 
should not die but in Jerusalem, which 
vainly I supposed the Holy Land. But 
bear me to that chamber'; there I’ll lie. 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die.” 

Apparently it was the existence of a 
fireplace, the only one’in any room‘near, 
which accounted for the King’s presence 
in the Jerusalem Chamber. It is that 
fireplace, built six hundred years ago, 
which has now been brought to light. 

THE NILE BARRAGE 
COMPLETE 
Our Engineering Work 
for Egypt 

The great work of controlling the 
Nile has been triumphantly concluded 
with the opening of tlie new barrage at 
Nag Hamadi, 367 miles south of Cairo. 

The work was entrusted to Sir John 
Jackson’s firm in Alay, 1927, and, in 
spite of an enormous inrush of water 
last February upsetting all calculations, 
the task has been completed within the 
promised time. 

This barrage has cost nearly ^2,000,000 
and will supply water for 580,000 acres 
at once, and for nearly twice that area 
when the height of the Assouan Dam has 
been raised. . 

England’s flag * no longer dies over 
Egypt, but the great monuments of her 
engineers 'will herald to distant ages 
the good work England has accomplished 
for this ancient land. See World Map 


AN INCREASE IN SALARY 

This is Ai true story. Airs Annie 
Roberts is caretaker to the Llangollen 
Rural District Council in North Wales. 
She cleans tlie offices, using her own 
brushes, floorcloths, dusters, and soap ; 
and she provides the firewood. tier 
weekly wage is one shilling. She lias 
asked for an increase. The council 
was amazed that she only received 
so little, and have given her 2s 6d for 
winter months, and 2s for the others! 


OIL PERIL ON THE WATERS 

Oil fuel has brought a new peril to the 
sailor whose ship meets disaster. 

After a recent collision the tanks of an 
oil-driven ship burst and burning oil 
poured over the sea, adding to o the 
terror and difficulties of the ship¬ 
wrecked passengers and crew. 
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TINY WORLD COMING 
NEARER 

Eros Travels Two Million 
Miles in a Week 

HOW TO FIND NEPTUNE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Early oil' the morning of January 15 
the crescent Moon and Venus will 
present a splendid picture in the rising 
dawn in the south-east sky; 

The Moon will bo seen some way to 
the left of and below Venus; while to 
the right of her and about ten times her 
apparent width away, and below the 
brilliant Venus, will be the great 
reddish star Antares, the largest sun 
known, though appearing very small, 
owing to its great distance. 

Mercury is also in this region of the 
sky just now; and on January 16, at 
about 7 a.m., will be rather more than 
twelve times the Moon’s apparent width 
to the left of her, and toward where the 
Sun will rise an hour later. So, if the 
morning is clear, it may be possible to 
get a peep at this ilacting world of 
Mercury. The best chance for observa¬ 
tion will be between 7 and 7.30. 

The tiny world of Eros has come two 
million miles nearer since last week, 
and . between January 18 and 19 will 
pass close to the fourth-magnitude star 
Rho in Leo, 



Tho path ot Eros. Neptune is marked N 


The region of the sky surrounding 
this star is shown on a large scale in our 
star-map, which includes all the faint 
stars in the vicinity likely to be visible 
through field-glasses. 

Eros is beyond naked-eye visibility; 
but with the help of last week's star- 
map we shall find the star Rho in Leo 
quite easily, while all the stars shown 
in this week's map will be found in the 
field of view of the glasses. 

A Day’s Journey 

Eros will be seen, therefore, to travel 
a distance about equal to twice tlie 
apparent width of the Moon in -a day, 
and so its motion will be quite obvious 
from evening to evening. When tlie little 
world is once found and identified it 
should not be very difficult to follow 
it for a week or two. 

Eros will be about: as faint as the 
fainter stars shown in tlie star-map ; 
nevertheless, if one is found to have 
moved in tlie course of a few hours it 
will certainly be Eros. It will travel 
from about 17,200,000 miles away, .when 
it enters the field of view of’tlie glasses 
on January iC, to within 16,800,000 by 
January 21. 

‘ Eros will appear to pass so close to 
the distant planet Neptune as almost to 
touch it; but the field-glasses must be 
.very good to show Neptune, which 
appears a magnitude fainter than Eros, 

Their greatest proximity is expected 
to occur between January 18 and 19, 
when only about one minute of arc will 
separate them, as at the position shown 
in the star-map. Neptune is there in¬ 
dicated by N, and will be to tlie right of 
■Eros. Thus will the nearest and, until 
recently, tlie farthest known planets of 
thefc Solar System appear to come to¬ 
gether, G. F, M. 


C. L. N. 

Exchanging Letters 

Number of Members—22,660 

It is not always from the most im¬ 
portant cities that the best ideas come 
for extending the work of Peace. 

C.L.N. members of the Central School 
at Oswaldtwistle have thought' of a 
splendid scheme for international friend¬ 
ship, and they are wasting no time in 
carrying it through. 

Their great ambition is to be able to 
write to a boy in every country belong¬ 
ing to the League of Nations. It is 
no easy task to undertake, and time will 
be needed before the scheme can be 
realised. But they arc already ex¬ 
changing letters with boys of eight 
nations, and tho friendships thus made 
may be lifelong. 

What a wonderful world it would be 
if even a few boys and girls in schools of 
every country followed their lead ! On 
Armistice Day so many new members 
of this Oswaldtwistle School joined the 
C.L.N. that the original membership 
was trebled and tho school has now 
over sixty enthusiasts for lasting peace 
among all nations. 

At Polam, near Darlington, a de¬ 
lightful C.L.N. Cosy Corner has been 
started by our good friend Elizabeth 
Ritchie. That is the way to put the 
world right! 

Good news also comes from St 
Andrew’s Sunday School at Ilford, and 
from seven schools in the Peppard 
district, of just the <lrind of activity 
needed for making the C.L.N. go for¬ 
ward by leaps and bounds. A prize¬ 
winning essay by Freda Tolhurst is 
one of the best we have read for quite a 
long time. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 

Children’s League of 
Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, 

London, S.W.l 

No letters should he 
sent to the C.N . office . Tlie C-L.N. Badge 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card .and badge. Plcrise give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

Story for C.LN. Members 
The Street Gang—page 1 

CAN ANYTHING GOOD 
COME FROM MOSCOW? 
Yes—This 

From a Correspondent Who Is There 

While there is a great deal that goes 
on in the capital of the Soviet Union 
which no one could possibly approve of, 
there is one custom in Moscow that is a 
credit to the people who began it. 

It is the arrangement for women and 
babies on the trams. 

The rule is that everyone must enter 
by the back door, pay the conductor as 
he squashes past him, and leave by the 
front door. If you find it impossible to 
make your way through the dense pack 
of humanity to the proper exit, and get 
off at the back door, you arc fined. 

In order that women with babies and 
small children may be spared this ordeal 
of passing through the crowd they arc 
allowed always to board the trams by 
the front door, and the first two seats in 
front are reserved for them. . 

It is as impossible for the conductor 
’ to come to them to collect the fares as 
it is for them to go to him, so the other 
passengers pass the money and the 
tickets from hand to hand. Although 
the whole population is almost at the 
point of starvation the change invari¬ 
ably, reaches its rightful owner. 

Schoolchildren may also avail them¬ 
selves of this privilege of boarding the 
trains by the front door during tlie 
crowded hours. 


REMEMBER 

TEN THOUSAND MEN OF 
THE WAR 

The Wounded That Still Lie 
Hidden in Our Hospitals 

THOSE WHO DO NOT FORGET 

At the going down of the Sun and in the 

morning 

We will remember them . 

Can it be true that twelve years have 
passed since the last day of the war ? 

1931 has arrived, and there are still 
nearly ten thousand wounded hidden 
in British hospitals, over 2500 in the 
London area alone. 

The Not Forgotten Association, has 
been working with a will to raise funds 
for Christmas stockings and treats for 
the Boys in Blue. Two thousand Christ¬ 
mas stockings, containing apples, 
oranges, biscuits, chocolates, crackers, a 
Christmas card, a small present, and 
so on, brought good cheer to those who 
were unable to leave their beds on 
Christmas Day,- The Christmas treats 
are now taking place, and there is still 
time for those who have not helped to 
send subscriptions to the never-tiring 
organiser of this never-forgetting com¬ 
pany. She is Miss Marta Cunningham, 
86, Ladbroke Road, Holland Park, \V.i 1. 

Six Hundred in One Hospital 

Eleven years ago Miss Cunningham 
paid a casual visit to a hospital near her 
home, for she had heard that there 
was possibly a handful of wounded 
soldiers still under treatment there. 
So she asked the matron if she had a 
few lonely patients who would care 
to come to her home for a cup of tea. 
The matron looked at her rather queerly, 
and replied grimly that she had a few 
hundred lonely patients who would be 
glad to go out to tea with her, or with 
anyone else kind enough to invite them. 

“ A few hundred 1 " gasped the visitor. 

" Six hundred, to be correct,'-’ was the 
answer. 

The matron led her through long still 
corridors into many wards, through 
row upon row of silent, listless, white- 
faced men, who took no notice of their 
coming or going, 

The Price ol Oar Safety 

“ Something seemed to snap in my 
brain,” said Miss Cunningham. ” Could 
these wasted men be the once-adored 
youngsters who but a few years or 
months before had gone so dashingly, 
with a swing and a song, to the nation's 
rescue, with the plaudits of the people 
ringing in their ears ? Alas, and this 
was their reward—suffering, silence, and 
loneliness 1 Here they were paying in 
sorrow the price of our safety ! ” 

The thought was unbearable. Miss 
Cunningham hurried home, and the 
result of much telephoning was that 
within half an hour six astonished 
hostesses were ready to open their 
homes and hearts to any patients able 
to leave their beds. 

Within a week they had their first 
party of sixty. A small committee was 
formed, and it was the beginning of the 
Not Forgotten Association, 

You of the C.N. will not forget . Will 
you send a little help just nozv ? 


BREAD TO BURN 

It is a mad world. In parts of it 
people are hungry ; in Manitoba there 
has been such a glut of wheat that its 
price has fallen below the cost of fuel., 

A bushel of barley is worth only a few 
cents. Coal or wood costs more. The 
farmers are actually using the barley 
as fuel instead of trying to sell it at so 
ruinous a price. A bushel of barley 
keeps the stove going all day. 

There is something which' is almost 
tragic in This story. The plight of the 
farmers, the too-plentiful harvest, are 
both lamentable. But the idea of burn¬ 
ing food is one that shocks the mind. 


II 



Uhe Health of 
School Children 


MALNUTRITION AND 
BACKWARDNESS 


B " ACKWARDNESS M is by no 

means always due either 
to natural stupidity, lack 
of training, or indolence. It is 
often due to the fact that the 
brain cells are being starved, and 
the more a child is forced to 
learn under such conditions the 
worse do matters become and the 
greater is the dislike for lessons. 

The brain requires nutriment of a 
particular kind in order that the 
cells may grow, and as such nutri¬ 
ment is supplied so the intelligence 
grows also, and the child is able to 
grasp further knowledge. 

The best food to give all children, 
and especially to backward 
children, is 1 Ovaltine,” because 
it is the food for promoting 
growth and for giving exhausted 
cejls new supplies. 

“ Ovaltine ” contains all the con¬ 
stituents which enable children 
to become bright, happy and 
intelligent. # It is prepared from 
Nature’s best restorative foods^— 
ripe barley malt, rich creamy 
milk, eggs from our own and 
selected^farms, and cocoa. 

School Children must have 

OY/1LTINE' 

^ TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 

Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Body 

Prices in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland , 

1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin . 
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A wonderful new game that you can make for yourself! Paper Boats that 
move by themselves as soon as you put them in water! What finc^races you 
will be able to have I 

With the scissors and some thin card or thick paper, cut out little flat boats 
about 2 inches long, as shown in the diagram. In the V shaped cut, wedge a 
piece of camphor the size of a small pea. Now if you float the boat carefully 
in a basin or bath of clean water it will cruise away of its own accord. Be 
careful not to let any water get on top of the boat, otherwise it may sink. 

If the boat does iiot move at once,'pass a 
sheet of newspaper over the water, to soak up 
any specks of oil or grease.that may be there. 
To make the boat move faster, have the water 
slightly warm. Your boat will look more real 
if you draw the side of a cargo boat on each side 
of a piece of paper,.cut it,out and stick it on 
the hull in the manner shewn in the diagram. 

You will see in the picture at the top, two 
cardboard “traps” clipped on the side of the 
bath. One is marked with a maple leaf to 
represent Canada, where “Force” whole¬ 
wheat flakes are made, and the other has a 
Unioivjack to represent Britain. In the game 
of “Forceboats” you each have a boat and 
let them race from Canada to Britain; imag¬ 
ining they are carrying cargoes of “ Force." 
The first one to be safely “ trapped ” in Britain is the winner. - t 

Point the British “ trap” the way the boats arc coming,; ?o that they, arc 
easily caught by it. The Canadian “trap” should be pointed the other way. 

Write to me (address below) if you want to know more about this jolly game,' 
or would like to have a Free Sample of my whole-wheat food, “Force.” 

“FORCE” IS THE BEST FOOD FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

In Canada is grown the wheat from which “ Force ” is made. The crisp, 
golden flakes of “Force" are made from whole wheat, and contain the 
wonderful vitamins which bring good health. 

Those who eat “ Force ” every day keep fit. This splendid food builds up for 
them a reserve of energy and strength that helps them to success in later life. 

Ask Mother to give you “Force” for breakfast or supper every day. It 
makes a topping meal served only with milk. There's no cooking necessary ! 
Or for something really special, have “ Force ” with sliced bananas and milk 

it*s delicious l Yours forcefully. 




Cut ibis out in paper ot cord 



How to draw side of the 
boat and stick it upright on 

ftp* the shape above. 

Bwtj ... ■ 

- * !■*■ " ■■ Stick it tJony th* 

middle like thi* 


A. C. Fincken & Co., (Dep tC.A. 4 ), 197 Gt. Portland Street, London, VV. 1. 




Delicious," warming, 
cheering. A 9d. bottle ol 
Mason’s Essence makes 
100 glasses of Ginger 
Wine—as good as Ginger 
Wine can be. 


Buy a bottle to-day from your 
Grocer, Stores or Chcnust or 

send 1/- and we will post a bottle 
and give you name ytt 


I NEWBAU. & MASON LTD., NOTTINGHAM § 


“HELP! HELP!” 

Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food or Money for poor 
children, are urgently needed to help the “ poor” 
passing through our hands. Anything will be grate¬ 
fully received by 

LEWIS II. BUKTT, Secretary, Iloxton Market 
Christian Mission, Uoxton Market, London, N.l. 

President—* Walter ScolEs, Esq, QmBI 


A HOT MUG OF COCOA 

and throe slices of bread, butter and jam arc given to 
hundreds of little hungry children every week. Re¬ 
member the little ones these bitter mornings. 3 d. pays 
for one breakfast; * 2/6 for 30; 30/- lor 40 ,; and 25 /- 
for 100. How many may I entertain as your guests ? 
Rev, F.'W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


POPULAR WIRELESS Every Thursday 3d. 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ij lb. 5/6, 

3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Children's Garments, 
etc. White 3/4 11). Various shades 3/11A lb. post free 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/11 f to 25/It yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Rugs, etc, 
Patterns sent with pleasure . 

NEARLY 60 YEARS ' REPUTATION 

h WELLINGTON 
SOMERSET, 

• ENGLAND. 


EGERTON^- 
BURNETT’S ^ 
N.C. DEPT. 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Stud 5 of'these coupons with only S/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET FEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will rcceivo a handsome Lover 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium or Broad), usually 10/6, Fleet prieo 4/-. 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Do Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 



THE FLUID FlYWHEEL 

OLD YEAR’S NEW IDEA 

The Remarkable Device Which 
is Simplifying the Motor-Car 

DRIVING MADE EASY 

One of the most interesting inventions 
of the year just closed is likely to be 
heard much of in the year that is opening. 

It will probably make motoring more 
popular still, and cars more common, if 
that is possible. > 

When a new invention appears it is 
often enthusiastically received and writ¬ 
ten about. Remarkable, revolutionary, 
and so forth wc read in the papers, and 
then comes the unfailing BUT. There 
is some slight drawback, something not 
quite reliable, some feature the public 
'may not like. The Fluid Flywheel, 
adopted by the Daimler Company, has 
been unique in * this way. Every motor 
critic has praised it whole-heartedly ; 
there have been no Buts. 

A Fresh Delight 

Anybody who drives in a car equipped 
with this new flywheel will find a fresit 
delight in motoring, and will long for a 
car with this form of transmission. It 
gives, to a car the silky-smooth drive 
of a steam turbine; we glide silently 
away with Unbelievable smoothness ; 
and di'iving in traffic,' with its many 
stops and starts, becomes ,casy beyond 
belief. There, is no gear changing, no 
vibration, no sudden jerk. We are in 
top gear all the lime. A release of the 
brake, a touch on the accelerator, and 
away moves the car. 

Only oh very rare occasions does a 
driver need to touch his gear lever,.and 
the engine can never be stalled, however 
clumsy the driver. 

Such a transmission would be a boon 
beyond compare to the weary bus 
driver—and to his passengers. Driving 
would become child's play, and the 
increase of comfort to the passengers 
would be tremendous, for the hard- 
worked buses arc often the worst offen¬ 
ders in the way of jerks and noisy gear 
changes in traffic. 

Secret of Power Transmission 

IIow is it all done ? That, of course, 
is the secret of the Daimler Company 
; and the inventor, a brilliant young 
South African engineer, Mr Harold 
Sinclair. Mr Sinclair, who is now living 
in England, has been responsible for 
several successful innovations in power 
transmission methods, and wc predict 
for him a great future and a famous 
name. As to his flywheel, we are 
allowed to know this much—that 
hydraulic coupling is used in place of 
the engine flywheel. This fluid flywheel• 
consists simply of two revolving parts, 
one connected to the engine and the 
other to the gear-box, and is filled with a 
liquid which transmits the engine power 
from one part to the other. 

Astonishing Flexibility of Drive 

The novelty and the secret of its 
success lie in the fact that the fluid 
flywheel “ slip's ” at low engine speeds, 
so that the car can slide slowly along 
in traffic, but immediately the engine is 
speeded up by the driver the slip is 
reduced almost to'nothing, so that the 
car gains speed without any need for 
changing gear. The flywheel gives 
astonishing flexibility to the drive. 

There remains one moi*c chapter in 
the story. Not content to rest on tlicir 
laurels the sponsors of this remarkable 
flywheel have made its performance 
more perfect. They have combined it 
with the self-changing gear-box which 
caused a great sensation when intro¬ 
duced two years ago. Here the usual 
gear lever is eliminated, and the gear 
ratio is silently changed by moving a 
small pointer on the steering-wheel and 


Negroes going To 
I ! Town 

Problem Growing Up 
For America 

There arc now nearly twelve million 
Negroes in the United States, but 
unfortunately, with all the boasted pro¬ 
gress of the United States, the position 
of the Negro has remained very low. 

That qualified writer Mr Archibald 
Rutledge has said that the plantation 
Negro today sorely needs food, clothes, 
and shelter, and is more than commonly 
in need of medicine, yet not one in ten 
thousand on-the plantations has medical 
attention cither in coming into the world 
or in making his exit from it. 

The Negro in Industry 

Of late years the Negroes have gone 
more and more into American industry, 
and| it is important to understand how 
tills;has taken place. 

American industry has grown rapidly, 
and of late years American law has been 
increasingly directed to keeping, out 
European immigrants, the number ad¬ 
mitted being now only 150,000 a year, 
whereas at one time America received 
about a million iii a year. . 

The latest news is that a Bill has been 
introduced into the Senate to prohibit 
immigration altogether while bad trade 
is prevalent. If this goes through it 
will be another blow* for the world. 

Tlic new policy of America in keeping 
out immigrants made it necessary for 
the great industries to find labour from 
the ranks-of agricultural workers. This 
caused the Negroes , to flock' into the 
great towns. As a consequence of that 
a new and melancholy social feature has 
arisen in the States which is viewed 
with grave apprehension by thinking 
Americans. 

The Nemesis of Slavery 

All the industrial towns have now a 
great army of Negroes imported from . 
, the Southern States. ’ The Negroes are 
only wanted for their work ; for the rest 
they arc outcasts. They live by them¬ 
selves in quarters given up entirely to 
them, so that there is a sort of black 
town in each white town. It is not a 
pleasant picture by any means, and it is 
part; of the punishment which visits- 
America for the sins of the fathers in 
allowing slavery. 

It would have been far better if the . 
Negroes of America had remained in 
their original home in the South and 
had been there assisted to win a better 
social status. Unfortunately, all the 
evidence goes to show that the Negroes 
have been discriminated against. That 
ridiculous organisation the Ku-Klux- 
Klan makes it a special business to 
oppress the Negro race. 

The Ku-Klux-Klan is a secret society 
working against Roman Catholics, for¬ 
eigners, and Negroes, and it has ljmchcd 
many black men. It is one of the 
most terrible institutions in the world. 

Continued from the previous column 

pushing a foot pedal. Nothing could be 
simpler, and with the fluid flywheel 
doing its important share of the work 
motoring becomes the easiest thing 
imaginable.* ' . - 

And the safest. Wc hear that a little 
while ago a certain great lady expressed 
a wish to try a car fitted with this new 
transmission system. She was staying 
in Scotland, and always before had felt 
nervous of motoring on some of the bad 
roads there. But the new car gave this 
lady such a feeling of security that ■ she 
travelled in perfect confidence for many 
miles on mountain roads where she had 
never cared to drive before. 

The result is that five of these cars 
have been ordered by the King, ior the 
lady was the Queen. 
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THE POOR BALTI 
PEOPLE 

White Men Working 
Among Them 

A LONELY MISSION IN A 
LITTLE-KNOWN LAND 

Do you know where Dal t is tan is ? 
Probably you do not, * 

It is a district of Kashmir, on the 
upper part of the Indus River, with lofty 
mountains of the Himalaya and Kara¬ 
korum ranges around it. One of the 
mountains, Nanga Parbat, is the fourth 
highest mountain in the world. It is the 
farthest north in India where any white 
men live. There arc two white men 
there representing the Central Asian 
Mission, and they read the C.N. One 
of them, Mr G. R. Noan, has written 
to the Editor telling him of this out-of- 
llie-way lonely land, and this is what he 
.says of it. 

Two and a half years ago Ah* G. \V. Sach 
and myself came to Baltistan, or Little Tibet. 
Till this year we were the only white men in 
thp country. 

Alone in the Mountains 

It is roughly Die she of. Wales. Four 
valleys 1 radiate from Shardu, the capital. 
They are the Shigar valley, the farthest 
to the north, where we are working ; the Sliyok 
valley to the south-east; the lower Indus 1 
or Rondu valley ; and the upper Indus valley. 

Our only contact with civilisation is through 
the Zoji Pass, 1 1,578 feet - high, and it is 
officially-closed for traffic for eight months, in 
life year—from October t5 to June 15- For 
18 months we have not. seen any white man. 
Often we have no mails for six weeks. 

It is a country of stupendous altitudes.' 
Around us are peaks towering above 20,000 
feet ; 1 There are great extremes of heat and 
cold. ' Last winter We had 54 degrees of fuost; 
but in 7 suihmcr, in August, a temperature 
between 96 and 100 degrees was very common. 

The grandeur of the mountains,- clad in 
perpetual- snows j is entrancing. But walking 
along what is called A road is trying to the 
nerves, 'for it often leads along, the face .of a 
perpcncUgLi]art precipice, where one false step: 
would drop.-the walker into a raging torrent 
hundreds of feet below. 

The Dispensary at Shigar 

We work for the benefit of the poor and 
ignorant Balti people, seeking by various 
means to show that we love them, and by 
showing them how to improve themselves and 
their conditions of life. ' 

In Our dispensary at Shigar we give, on an 
average, 45 to 50 treatments every day; We 
also have a primary school. I have compiled 
a Balti-Englishandan English-Balti dictionary 
and a Balti grammar. 

After nearly three-years work, by night and 
day, we are beginning to see a little fruit from 
our labours, for we feel that we have won the 
confidence of the people, and the Sta’te lias 
officially recognised- our services as deserving 
encouragement. „ 

One of the greatest pleasures in editing 
the C.N. is the thought of a ministering 
companionship with men engaged in 
such fine services in lonely lands as arc 
pictured in this modest letter. 


ONE MORE MULE GOES 
TO PARLIAMENT 

Such was the exultation of Mr Hugh 
Cramer on being elected as Democratic 
member to represent Wilkes County in 
the General Assembly of North,Carolina 
tpat he announced his determination to 
edebrate the victory by- riding a mule 
to Raleigh to take his seat. 

Further than that Mr Cramer, in the 
Hush of enthusiasm, declared that he 
would finish his 173 -miles journey by 
riding up the steps of the Capitol. As 
the first Democrat to be elected for half 
a century he should create the right 
sorteation, but it will not be Hie first . 
mule to go to Parliament ; ' 


For Little One 

Only a seed, but it chanced to fall 
In a little cleft of a city'wall, 
And, taking root, grew bravely up 
Till a tiny blossom crowned its top. 

Only a thought, but the work it 
wrought 

Could never by tongue or pen be 
taught; 

For it ran through a life like a thread 
of gold,-. 

And the life bore fruit a hundredfold. 
A Proverb 

Jp valiant man’s look is'more than 
a coward’s sword. >. 

What the Birds Say 

Do you ask what the birds say ? 

The sparrow, the dove, 

The linnet, the thrush say: 

“ I love ” and “ 1 love ” 

In winter they’re silent, 

The wind is so strong; 

What it says I don’t know, 

But it sings a loud song. 

But green leaves and blossoms, 
And sunny warm weather, 

And singing and loving . 

All come back together. 1 

But the lark is so brimful, 

Of gladness and love, 

The green fields below him, 

The 7 blue sky above, - ; 

That he sings and he sings 
* And- for ever sings he: 

“Move my Love, and 
My Love loves me.” 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge ^ 1 ‘ 

A Thought 

^ uc/iniiY mind in a healthy body is 
a thing to he prayed for, 

A Little Help 

" A 11, y e » neighbour;” said, a 

hard-worked sheep-drover the 
other day to a motorist who hooted 
away his flock from* going down a 
wrong road. 

“ Thank ye 1 A little help is worth 
a deal of-pity.”. . 

A Saying of Jesus 
. ^tio soever shall give to drink unto one 
j of these little ones ci cup of cold water 

only , he shall in no wise lose his reward. 

A Fable From Aesop 
•THE DOG AND THE SHADOW 
dog was once walking along a, 
. plank over a stream carrying a 
piece of meat in his mouth. Looking 
down he saw his own shadow reflected 
in the clear water. Thinking it was 
another dog carrying another piece 
of meat he was so greedy that lie 
snatched at it. 

This caused him to open his mouth, 
and the meat fell out and sank to the 
bottom of the stream. 

People ivlio try*to get what belongs to 
others often lose more than they gain. 

A Little Prayer 

Qod be in my head 

And .in my understanding; 
God be in mine eyes 
• And in my looking; 

God be in my mouth 
And in my speaking ; 

' God be in my heart 
And in my thinking ; 

God be at mine end 

And at my departing. . 



Nursing time 
is Benger time 


Nursing Mothers who take 
Benger’s regularly during this 
period go through the strain of 
nursing without undue fatigue, 
and the child benefits from the 
enriched natural milk. 



Food 

for Infants, 
Invalids Aged. 


Benger's Booklet, post free » contains a 
concise guide to the rearing of Infants . 
BENGERS FOOD, Ltd., MANCHESTER 


tFlun ^teenies 

CHILDREN’S 
KNITTED OUTERWEAR 

MADE FROM 5T. WOLSTAN WOOL 


When answering; advertisements, please 
mention “The Children’s Newspaper.” 


Arthur Mee’s 
Monthly 

Read by more whole families 
than any other magazine in 
the world 

The Only Magazine 
of Its Kind 

The Monthly Companion of 
the Children's Newspaper 

^JpHIS wonderful magazine is 
monthly treasury of captr 
vating articles, photographs from 
every part of the world, and 
exquisite pictures. 

Whatever your age it will delight 
you. Children love it and parents 
cannot lay the magazine aside 
without reading it from cover to 
cover, for it is unique, in value 
< and, outlook*. It deals with all 
the things that really matter in 
this world in a manner so simple 
r that all.can understand. 

It is edited by Arthur Me c, Editor 
of the Children’s:'Newspaper, 
and is the*; magazine ; which a 
' Government l ' Coiilniittee 'on 
."Education*declared to be excel¬ 
lent and beyond' pvaise/v.: Order 
. your' copy tdday* 



January ; issue now -on- sale *.I s 




is old-fashioned 


. . . the modern way of keeping 
well, in Winter is by Keeping Fit. 
Pleasant-tasting* Andrews aids the 
cause of Fitness. It helps to make 
up for lack of Sunshine and Out¬ 
door Exercise by its inner cleansing 
and purifying action. 

In Winter, many prefer their 
Andrews “ with the chill off.” 
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RICHARD LUCKLESS 
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Serial Story by 
Mary Carruthers 


What Has Happened Before 

Richard Vaine, who lives with his grand¬ 
father and two prim aunts, rescues a drowning 
man from the vsea and takes him home to the 
Manor House. 

The ladies refuse to admit him. 

CHAPTER 3 

Flotsam 

’“There was a stir, a groan on tlic tlircsh- 

.. old, and Richard turned to see the 
man he had saved.collapsing into the arms 
of the fisherman. 

Rage seized him and loosened his tongue. 

" Call yourselves Christians 1 " he ex¬ 
claimed. ” You are in the same way of 
thought as Ezekiel. Do you think I have 
torn the man from the Sea bottom to let 
him perish on dry land ? If no room can be 
put ready for him in this house lie shall 
have mine.” ' , 

The ladies recoiled before their nephew’s 
unwonted fury; they turned for support 
to the old man. ; 

”, Father, do you hear the rebellious 
boy ? Rebuke him.” 

Sir Vivian Vaine raised his pale face from 
the chessboard and scanned the company 
coldly. . 

Unexpected words fell from his lips, how¬ 
ever ; for the first time in his life Richard 
heard his grandfather talcing his part. 

” The lad’s room is his own ; he can offer 
it to Whom he chooses,” said Sir Vivian. 
“ Daughters, say no more. I shall not 
.reprove him for the first flash of natural 
spirit I have ever seen him show.” 

Scarcely believing his cars, Richard 
turned to lift the stranger over the 
threshold, 

'.“Help me to carry him upstairs,” he 
muttered to the Pcndreds. ” X can hardly 
ask my aunts’ servants.” 

Still, little Jankin, Richard's own per¬ 
sonal servant, sprang forward, and flung 
open the gates at the foot of the staircase 
which barred the way to the bedrooms from 
the dogs of the household. 

The party moved upstairs. Richard’s 
room was reached, a fine ‘large chamber 
with a fair view down the valley. Their 
burden was laid on the big four-poster bed. 
The door opened. Not all the women in the 
manor house were hard-hearted. In came old 
Agatha, the housekeeper bearing two steam¬ 
ing possets ; behind her followed Kate, her 
niece, carrying hot sandbags and kindling 
for the fire. '. 

" ,1 have brought one o! Master Richard’s 
second-best nightshirts,” said Agatha. ” I 
must get off these wet garments,” as she 
bent over the half-conscious youth. 

” Gentry,” she said, ” though a foreigner. 
Look at the fineness of his linen and the 
great red ring on his forefinger.” 

” I saw it when he laid hands on my 
boat,”, returned, Ezekiel; ” and I tell you 
this, mistress, it will not be the second-best 
of Master Richard’s clothes that will content 
him tomorrow ; the best will' scarce be 
good enough. Where be you going to sleep 
yourself, sir ? ” 

”, Pull Jankin’s trestle bed from under the 
big bed, ’' replied Richard. ” I will sleep 
there, and Jankin must lie on a pallet out¬ 
side in the passage, in case I have to call 
him in the night.” 

The door closed after the Pcndreds and 
the servants. The two were alone. 

Taking a silver candlestick, Richard drew 
neat the bed and stood gazing down at the 
stranger, who lay haggardly on his pillows, 
just a 'flicker of pale grey pupil showing 
•between his half-shut lids. Dank hair of 
an inky blackness and an unnatural straight¬ 
ness streamed like seaweed over the sheets. 

As Richard retreated the grey flicker of 
eye followed him, alive and aware. 

The stranger was quite in possession of 
his senses,, but was evidently unwilling to 
speak or give thanks. A little shudder of 
apprehension shook Richard as he lay down 
on the trestle bed. 

CHAPTER 4 

A Family Secret 

VV7hen the night wore round again to 
** cheerful day things looked different. 
Richard’s doubts disappeared as he beheld 
his protege sitting up in bed, eating a good 
breakfast. He seemed much more person¬ 
able now the colour had returned to his 
dark checks, and he was vouchsafing a word 
now and again to Jankin as he waited on 
him. As Richard approached he turned his 
eyes, grey and opaque as sea-washed pebbles, 
upon him, .and spoke nasally, in the tones 
of the ruling class. 

” Good-morrow to you, Master Richard 
Vaine What gadfly stung you yesterday 


that you were so set upon saving me ? 
Faith, X could have dispensed with your 
efforts down on the beach yonder. It is 
far less painful to die than to live when 
one is half drowned. Still, I suppose I owe 
you thanks.” 

" Do not trouble to pay them,” returned 
Richard, tightening his lips and answering 
in much the same aloof tones as the other ; 
” it was a whim of mine, not benevolence. I 
had a fancy when I saw your boat put off 
from the brigantine that it was bringing 
someone, not unknown to me, whose life 
was going to be linked with mine.” 

” But I am unknown to you,” said Flot¬ 
sam, favouring him with a hard stare, 
” though I have heard of you; and the 
doings of the manor house of Reynard’s 
Retreat arc not unknown to me. I would 
fain be presented to the household. My own 
clothes are still wet. You did not shrink 
from risking your life for me yesterday: I 
can ask you to lend me a suit of clothes, as 
cheerful in colour, as little Puritanic in cut, 
as maybe.” 

As Ezekiel had foretold, the whole of 
Richard’s clothing taken from the oaken 
wardrobe was tried on before the stranger 
found a suit to please him. He settled on 
the finest. Then he called for Jankin and the 
curling-tongs. 

Jankin began to wave the harsh, black 
hair into the deeply-moulded lovelocks of 
the .cavaliers. When the work was finished 
it made a surprising difference in the 
stranger’s appearance., He had shown a 
handsome face and a bearing of great 
dignity before, but the added touch of the 
curling hair, softened the harsh, aquiline 
features and high cheekbones and made an 
Englishman of him. ; 

.Delighted with the success of his handi¬ 
work, Jankin called out to the housekeeper, 
avHo was passing by the open door : 

” Come in. Mistress Agatha, and look at 
the strange youth. Now that he is dressed 
up proper with his lovelocks he do seem 
like a lord.” 

But when Agatha came in she stood, chin 
dropped, eyes rounded, regarding him as if 
he were a ghost. . .. 


" Have you seen someone like me be¬ 
fore ? ” smiled the stranger, 

” I must fetch the ladies ; they must 
sec him,” was all the reply she gave as she 
rushed away to the door. 

In unwonted haste came Aunt Drusilla 
and Aunt Deborah, with tabby .silk skirts 
rustling, spaniels yapping in their train. 
In an even more unwonted silence they 
surveyed him. 

Drusilla: at last found speech, though 
faltcringly: ” What is your name and 

why have you come here ? ” she demanded. 

” Ladies, I was sent on a mission to your 
father, Sir Vivian Vaine,” he made answer. 
” When I have delivered it 1 shall tell you 
my parentage.” 

” Come downstairs and see Sir Vivian,” 
said Deborah, touching his sleeve with a 
shaking hand. 

The party moved to the stairway. Richard 
followed in its wake, unwanted, forgotten. 
Ho realised that this man whom he had 
saved from the sea and brought into the 
bouse against everybody’s will was of 
importance, lie had something to do with 
the Vaines ; he might even be a distant 
kinsman. The thought was strangely 
unpleasant. * 

They were in the hall by then. Sir 
Vivian Vaine was in his armchair playing a 
game of Patience. 

” What is it, daughters ? ” he asked, none 
too pleased at the interruption, for the two 
ladies were leaning over him, twittering, 
fussing. 

” Oh, Father, you must look on the youth 
that Richard saved from the sea. 13 c not 
overmuch moved, let hot your heart skip 
its beat.” 

" What foi}y-is this ? ” said Sir Vivian. 

Ilis voice died of a sudden as he saw the 
figure before him. He rose to his feet, his 
hard old face transfigured, beautified. 

“Harry!” lie breathed. "After all the 
long silence come back to me, across the 
dark waters ! They said you were dead, my 
son, but there you stand, gallant and young 
as when you left me.” 

In the background Richard drew a deep 
breath of bewilderment. Was the old man 
raving ? The only other son of the house, 
the elder brother, the scapegrace, had gone 
to Virginia years ago and. had died there. 
If lie had been living now he would have 


Jacko Waters the Flowers 


J acko’s big sister Belinda was very 
worried. For the first time since 
they had been married her husband was 
out of work. 

" Don’t. worry, my dear,” said her 
mother when she heard the bad news ; 
" Joe’s pretty smart at his job ; lie’ll 
soon get something else.” 

And, sure enough, the next time 


Jacko looked quite hurt. He flung 
out of the house' and was on Belinda’s 
doorstep as soon as she was. 

" Give you a hand, Belinda ? ” he 
asked.. " Don’t mind what I do, you 
know, to give Joe a leg up.” 

"That’s very kind of you, dear,’’ 
replied his sister, " but there’s really 
nothing that you could do.” 



Belinda shrieked to him to stop 


Belinda came round she was smiling 
all over her face. 

" The Manager of the liew motor- 
works is coming round to see Joe this 
afternoon,” she said; "and if he’s 
satisfied with the references he’ll take 
Joe on.” 

" I am glad ! ” declared Mother Jacko. 
" Sit down, and have a cup of tea.” 

But Belinda was too.busy. " I can’t 
stop,” she said ; "I want the place to 
look specially nice : I only popped in 
to tell you the news.” - ' , • ’ 

As soon as she had gone Mother Jaqko 
.said : "I wish I had thought to ask if 
there was anything she wanted/ Run 
round, Jacko, and see if you can do any¬ 
thing to help her. Now, be a good lad, 
and don’t get.into mischief.” . . ‘ 


But Jacko wasn’t so sure. 

"Belinda wants the house to look 
top-hole,” he said to himself. "Now 
what about it ? I know ! I’ll freshen 
up the window-boxes.” And away he. 
went for the watcring-can. 

Belinda’s bulbs got such a soaking the 
poor things were nearly drowned. 

And so was a visitor who came up to 
the front-door. ... 

Belinda, hearing his angry protests, 
shrieked to Jacko to stop. 

".Oh dear ! ” she cried. . ” You’ve 
sent him away ! ” ' 

, " Sent who . away.? ” asked Jacko. . 1 
” The Manager of the. motor-works, ” 
wailed Belinda, ■ 

But, luckily for Jacko, it was only the 
landlord who had called for the rent. 


been fifty years old or so, not the man in the 
first flush of youth who now fell on one knee 
before Sir Vivian Vaine, pressing the old 
man’s hand to his lips. 

” Not Harry, but Harry’s son Rupert,” 
said he. ” Do you know this ring ? ” 
showing the ruby ring on his finger. 

i ” It is my son’s. I gave it to him on his 
twenty-first birthday,” said Sir Vivian, 
” ; and you have his look and his bearing. 
But my Hai*ry was never married.” 

; ” lie married my mother in the first month 
of his stay in Virginia,” returned the other. 

: ” Impossible, every month of his exile, 
until the day of his death, he wrote to me, 
tolling mo of his life there ; such wonderful 
letters, I have .treasured them to this day; 
but he never said word of his wife or son,” 
repeated the old father. ” He would not 
have kept such a secret from me. My wild 
scapegrace loved me; I got a hundredfold 
more affection from him than I did from the 
quiet son that stayed at home, timid, and 
led by the women.” 

. j” Father, remember Richard,” protested 
Aunt Drusilla. Then, turning to the strange 
youth, she said : ” How can you prove your 
story, then, young sir ? ” 
i” It will take some time, for I shall have 
to search the river-bed. I brought proofs 
with me in a black box,” lie replied, ” but 
it sank with the boat in mid-channel. Inside 
were my mother’s marriage lines, the Family 
Bible, the letters written by the minister 
who married my father and buried him, the 
belongings of my father, Harry Vaine, the 
pear-shaped ruby lie was wont to wear, 
swinging at his ear, the band of emeralds 
you gave him to wear round his bcavpr, 
when he was on his travels with Bucking¬ 
ham, when there was a King in England 
and the Vaines were in favour with him. It 
will take time, but you can write to the 
Governor of Virginia and he will confirm 
my tale.” 

” There is no need,” said Sir Vivian. ” I 
believe, it. The ring was my son’s ring, your 
face is my son’s though of a graver,* 
swarthier cast. Rupert (if this is the name 
we must call you), who was your mother ? 
Is 1 she still living ? ” * 

In the pause that followed there was the 
sound of trampling . feet outside, a loud 
knock on the door. Into the hall burst 
Jankin, carrying something in his arms. • 

" Master Richard, the stranger's box hath 
been found at low water. Ezekiel Pendrcd 
fished it out of a pool by the ferry and 
brought it here l ” 

" I know the coffer, sec the H.V, upon 
it,” said Sir Vivian as it was laid upon the 
table before him. " Hast thou the key, 
Rupert ? Open it quickly, I pray.” 

But though Rupert drew out a key hanging 
on a black ribbon round his neck he paused 
and looked round him, darkly defiant. 

” Before I open the box. Grandfather, I 
must answer your question and tell you 
about my mother,”- said lie, * " She was 
married to my father according to the rites 
of his church, but she was not of the same 
race as lie was. She was a Red Indian. 
Throw up your head in horror, if you will, 

I am not ashamed of my mother. She was a 
Chief’s daughter.”' 

■ " A Red Indian ! ” repeated Sir Vivian in 
shocked surprise. “ Tliat is then the reason 
of the silence in the letters, .why lie never 
said a word of wife or son; lie knew how! I 
should feel. , Still there is one mercy for 
which to return thanks, his son shows no 
sign of liis mother’s race. ' Undo the box, 
Rupert.” . 1 

” My father gamed all liis money away, 
and was looked on askance by his own 
country people. He made friends with a* 

! Sachem who gave him his daughter, Tawny 
Panther, to wife,” said Rupert. 

The family Crowded round the table as 
the k box was unlocked and opened; The- 
dripping contents bore out to the full the 
dark youth's tale. The marriage lines of 
Harry Vaine and Tawny Panther were 
passed from hand to hand, the time-worn 
Bible, his name inscribed, the ruby earring, 
the 1 emerald hatband, staked and-won back 
by the gambler, how many times, an heir¬ 
loom in the Vaine family. 

The sight of these relics moved Sir Vivian 
profoundly. lie let the'emeValds slip like 
drops of green fire between his fingers. ,... 

” To see these gauds as brave and 
untouched by Time as the day I gave him 
them, and lie whom they, adorned is dust! 
To think that these senseless stones are all 
that I have left to me of my living, loving 
Harry.”. : 

”iNo, not .all; you sin , against. your 
mercies,” said Deborah. “ There stands liis 
soiv,' the very picture of his father ; and 
Richard saved him, the doing of Providence. 
Go, Richard, to Ezekiel Penciled. Give him 
these gold pieces for finding the box and tell 
him. of the happiness it lias brought to the 
last years of an old man’s life.” .4^-, 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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This boy and girl have " The Children's 
Encyclopedia ” in their home. It is a 
delight to them every moment of the 
day, their constant companion, their 
greatest help. Their teacher will tell 
you that when she wants a quick and 
intelligent answer in class she can be 
sure of it from either of them. " The 
Children's Encyclopedia ” captivates the 
child's mind, and makes learning a joy. 


FREE- this 32- page Booklet 
for yon and your children m- 

Y OU and your children will be delighted with this free booklet, and it 
will show you how their eager curiosity may day by day be turned 
into a real grasp of the important facts and great truths of the world 
of knowledge, which are described and pictured so simply and clearly 
in “The Children’s Encyclopedia” that even a child can understand 
them, and made so interesting that children love to read about them. 
Over 2,000,000 children already have “ The Children’s Encyclopedia.” 

\X/'E invite every reader of The Children’s Newspaper to 
'' have this Free Book, containing a beautiful plate of 
The World’s Most Beautiful Birds in Nature’s colours, 
another colour plate of 25 Precious Stones, other plates (also 
in colour) of light being split up into the hues of the rainbow, 
of a masterly painting by Romney, and of a great locomotive 
with its shining headlight; rich photogravure plates of 
Joan of Arc, of the leaning Tower of Pisa, and the Cathedral 
of St. Mark’s, of wonderful tropical scenery and of delightful 
animal studiestogether with an amusing cover .in cotour 
and forty other illustrations in black and white. 


Post the coupon below, and the free book, which 
is a fascinating introduction to “ The Children’s 
Encyclopedia ” and a revealing guide to its Nineteen 
Great Divisions, will be sent to you at once. 


THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Arthur Mee’s 

Great Gift to the World’s Childhood 


This wonderful educational plan is the idea of a father 
who loved his child and was determined to give that 
child the best possible start.in the race for knowledge. 

“The Children's Encyclopedia” is a 
reading book of which the 
children 


never tire, a play book and a book for the cultivation 
of high ideals and of good taste in literature and 
the arts. It is a book of striking pictures that live 
in the memory—16,000 illustrations, 200 art plates 
in full colour, 300 pages in rich tinted photogravure. 
Clearly and vividly they explain the great facts of 
knowledge. Here is a visual education 
most attractive 
form. 



The Simple Plan 

that wins the children 

Departments of 

“The Children’s Encyclopedia” 

The making of the Earth.—Lives of great men and 
women.'—Great words that inspire mankind.— 
Answcts to children's questions,—The marvel of 
animal life,—Our bodies, minds, and citizenship. 
—The •march of mankind from barbarism to the 
League of Nations —How things are made, where 
they come from.—The world's art treasures.— 
The wonders of plant life.—The story of five 
continents and a hundred nations.—A wonderful 
picture atlas.—rThe marvels of engineering.—The 
world’s great books.—The story of the worlds 
greatest book, the Bible.—Little lessons in 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing, Music, 
French,—Things to make and do : experiments, 
tricks, puzzles.—Fairy tales, legends, fables, 
—Twelve hundred poems of all times and 
countries. The great index makes a wonderfully 
efficient reference work which the whole family 
uses. AH these departments of knowledge are 
described fully in the Booklet. 

Send, in any event, for the 
beautiful booklet printed in 
colour which is yours for the 
asking. Show it to your children 
and let them decide if the work 
which it describes would be 
welcome or otherwise. 


“ The Children's Newspaper ” I 

COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET j 

The Educational Book Co., Ltd., | 

Tallis Street, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4 g 

Dear Sirs, — please forward me, FREE and POST | 
FREE, a copy of your ( 32-page Booklet in colour «. 
describing * The Children's Encyclopedia," and showing ® 
how 1 can have the ten volumes sent carriage paid to g 
my home on acceptance of order and a first subscription " 

of 5/- only, | 

E 

Name .*.. . . g 

I 

Address .. g 

I 

... K 

■ 

Occupation...... . 

C.N.I7. 1 
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will be delivered every week 
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' Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
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14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Striking Clock 

clock strikes six, and between 
the first and last strokes 30 
seconds elapse. In striking, 12 
how many seconds would elapse ? 

Put this question to a friend and 
ask him to reply quickly. He will 
probably say sixty seconds, but 
the answer, of course, is sixty-six. 

A Pictorial Acrostic 



]?ind the seven words repre¬ 
sented by these pictures and 
write them one under another in 
such order that the initials and 
the finals spell the names of two 
Countries. ' . Answer next week 

Beads From Holly Berries 

\yiiEN you no longer want the 
Christmas holly decorations 
collect the berries, for these can be 
made into pretty beads. 

With a big needle and some 
stout thread make the berries 
into strings. Hang them up in a 
fairly warm place where the berries 
will dry slowly. Now and again 
move the berries about on the 
ill re ad to preserve the holes. In 
’ the end the holly berries will dry 
hard and turn a fine deep red 
colour. The skins will wrinkle 
and improve the appearance. 

Geographical Charade 
]\Jy first is in Kibble but not in 
Dee, 

My second’s in Torquay but not in 
'Leigh, 

My third is in Burnley but not in 
Crook, 

Mv fourth is in Newport but not in 
TIook, 

My fifth is in Richmond but not iii 
York,. 

My sixth is in Belfast but not in 
Cork, 

My seventh’s in Monmouth but 
not in Kent, • 

Mv eighth is in Burton but not in 
Trent, 

My ninth is in Luton but not in 
Cray, 

My tenth is in Bristol but not in 
Bray, ' , 

My eleventh’s in Meath but not in 
Down, 

Complete I’m an English seaside 

town. Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week. 

Jff the morning the planet Venus 
may be seen in the South- 
East. In the 
evening Jupi¬ 
ter, Mars, Eros, 
and Neptune 
arc in the 
S outh-E ast. 

Uranus 
the We; 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 8 a.m. on January lb 

Word Multiplication 
Jn the following multiplication 
sum the figures 0 to 9 have 
been replaced by letters. Can you 
find the value of each letter ? 
When they arc arranged in their 
numericaf order they will spell a 
word meaning jelly-like. . 

LGIOENSU 

AT 


U.L.LU N O S L . 

NEOEIGSTG 

NSSTAOOAL • 

Answer next week 

Facts About the Thames 
'JBie average fall of the river is 
21 inches'a mile. 

There are 47 locks. 

Its flow in a dry summer (above 
the reach of the tide) is about 200, 


million gallons a day,'and in a wet 
winter 20,000 million gallons a' day. 

In 1 S 95 the Thames at London 
was-blocked with ice-floes 6 to 7 
feet thick. 

In January, lSSl, the tide rose 
4 feet 10 inches above high-water 
level at London Bridge, and in 
March, 1914 , it fell to 22 feet 10 
inches below high-water level. 

The maximum speed of the 
water at London Bridge is 4 miles 
an hour. 

I cl On Parle Franpats 



// 



\ 



Le choeur Le saveticr La crease 
On chanteva Poffice dans le chocur. 
Lesavetierraccommode unsoulier. 
Ma crosse de golf est dans ce coin. 


DF MERRYMAN 

Logic 

J^ranTub Editor: If sixteen men 
reap a field of wheat in eight 
hours how long would it take 
thirteen men to reap the same field ? 

Dr Merryman : The field having 
been reaped by the sixteen men it 
could not be reaped by the 
thirteen. 

A New Page Wanted 
]\Jr Newrich was dining at a 
very exclusive restaurant 
and the manager was horrified to 
see him .tie his serviette round his 
neck. So the manager told a page 
boy to try to make . the diner 
understand tactfully that such a 
thing was not done. 

The boy approached Mr New- 
rich : “ Shave or hair-cut, sir ? ” 
he asked innocently. 

A Zooriosity 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Diagonal Acrostic 

C 0 r‘ n e 1 i a 11 

g A r d e n i as- 

K i M b e r 1 e y 

b 0 m B a s t i c 

I n v e H 11 e s s 

benefices 
go o s a n De r 
r e air r a 11 G e 
pore uqri n E 


Skyscraper 
Problem 
360 extra 
men. - 


Hidden Birds 

Snipe, crane, 
crow, tern, 
wren, emu. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle : 

'[Tiere are 49 words or recognised abbreviations .hidden/in. this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by . asterisks among the; 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next-week. 



Reading Across* 1. The forepart of the leg. 4. Beseeching.. 9; Ah 
exclamation. 11. Burning. 12. Where animals are kept. 13. A unit. 
14. Chance. 15. Exist. 16. Pertaining to the natives of Wales. 18; 
Sharp'to the taste. 19. A wilderness. 21. One who superintends for 
another. 23. Trouble. 24. A beverage. 25. A monkey. 27. A married 
woman. .29. A table centre-piece. 31. Denotes contiguity. 32. To put 
right. '34. To combine with air. 36. Personal pronoun. ‘ 37. Present 
tense plural of the verb to be. 38. A donkey., 39. Aqueous vapour 
deposited during the night. • 

Reading Down. 1, An inseparable companion. 2. The best place. 
3. Pronoun. 4. A young horse. 5. A large quantity. 6. Employer. 
7. Dull pain. 8. Compass point.* 9, Severe. 10. Pit. 12., Nought. 
14. A long-eared rodent. 16. Surrendered. 17. Lands surrounded by 
water. 18, A small candle. 20. Freed from harm. 22. Diminishes. 24. 
At the East end of many churches.' 26. To boil slowly. 28. Wrath. 
29. Contraction for ever. 30. An illuminant. 31. Devoured. 33. Royal 
Academician.* 35. Advertisement.* 



* * The Toucantelope 

Jt’s half a bird and half a beast,, 
And people wonder how . 

An animal with such a beak 
; Can balance'on a bough ! 

Settled 

'['here had been a disagreement 
on a trifling point between 
(lie twins, 

. If I were you,” said Jack, as 
he went on with his homework, “ I 
should have more sense.” 

“Of course you would,” re¬ 
turned Peter quickly. ' 

,. No Answer 

'[Til stranger ventured a remark 
to the patient fisherman. 

, “ How are the fish today, sir ? ” 
he asked. 

“ \ can’t say yet,” was the reply. 
“ I’ve dropped them a line but got 
no answer t ” 

Enough 

'[Tie young dramatist stopped a 
. friend who was leaving a 
Theatre where his play was being 
produced.'- 

“ Going so early ? ” lie queried. 
“ There are three more acts, you 
know.” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. “ That’s 
why I am going.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 
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Frank Goes Skating 


T he ice on the meadow 
pond was quite safe, and 
his mother had said that 
Frank might go and skate ; so 
he-was busy getting ready. 

Just as he was putting on 
his coat his little sister Katie 
came rushing up to him with 
a small pair of wooden skates 
in her hand. 

“ Look, Frank 1 ” she cried. 
■” Mummy has found these 
old skates of yours for me, 
and she says I may come too, 
if ycm will help me,” 

. Frank’s face fell. 

“ I can’t possibly take you, 
Katie,” lie said ; ” some of 
the chaps from school will be 
there, and I ivant to go round 
with them.” 

Poor little Katie’s mouth 
drooped, and her eyes puck¬ 
ered up for tears ; but Frank 


seized his cap and rushed off 
before; she could stop him, 

- There were a good many 
people on the pond and every- 



She held out the skates 

one seemed to be finding it 
great fun : but somehow 
Frank didn’t enjoy himself as 
much as he had expected. 
For one thing, he had to go 


round alone, for most of the 
other boys from school seemed 
to, have their-,people with 
them; and when lie saw 
Burns major steering liis little 
sister round lie quite wished 
he liad brought Katie. 

Tic liad^had a good many 
falls, and, his feet were aching 
terribly ; so he sat on the 
bank and wondered whether 
lie should go back and fetch 
Katie, and if his mother would 
be annoyed with him for not 
bringing her. 

‘Then he ' noticed a man 
coming toward him skating 
beautifully. He was pushing 
a little girl along in front of 
him. What was his amaze¬ 
ment when he saw it was his 
favourite Uncle Chris and 
Katie 1 They came straight- 
up to him. 


” Hallo, Frank ! ” said liis 
uncle.You don’t seem to be 
getting on’very well. It’s a 
good thing I turned up in 
time to bring Katie along,!’. 

Frank went red, and tried 
to get on his .feet. But his 
skates flew under him, and 
the next moment- he found 
himself sitting on the ice 1 
However, as he’struggled up, 
lie said bravely, ” I’m sorry I 
was such a pig, Katie.” 

Uncle Chris took his hand. 

“ That's all right then, 
Frank,” he said. ” Katie 
doesn’t bear you any grudge, 
do you, Katie ? Come on,, old 
chap, and we’ll show you how 
to push off. Katie’s getting 
on finely.” 

And Frank thought the rest 
of the afternoon was the 
joiliest he had ever had; 



STRONGEST 

BOY •••••<* 

, When j'our child is bilious, feverish or 
fretful—with coated tongue, no energy nor 
appetite, do not hesitate. Just give a little 
“ California Syrup of Figs.” 

. A child loves it. Improved appetite, 
digestion and assimilation always follow 
its use. A child’s whole system benefits. 
Thousands of mothers use “ California 
Syrup of Figs ” regularly to keep children 
in splendid condition. 

Doctors endorse this pure vegetable 
product; mothers everywhere praise it. 

' Albert is perhaps the strongest boy of his 
age in our neighbourhood,” says his mother. 
“ We have kept him in wonderful condition 
by the regular use of ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs’; have also used it for him during 
colds. It has been a marvellous help.” 

To avoid mistakes, always say “California” 
when buying. Of all chemists 1/3 and 2/6. 
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IDEAL LAXATIVE FOR CHILDREN 


Circus 

Time 


The New Year without 
Circuses is. unthinkable. 
There are plenty here again, 
but those who watch the 
thrills of the sawdust ring 
have little idea of the 
endeavour, patience and 
travel that make a big circus 
a success. This week’s 
MODERN BOY contains a 
fascinating article which 
describes how a great and 
exciting Circus is got to¬ 
gether. There are plenty of 
other interesting articles and 
thrilling stories in this issue*. 
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